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OLD WYOMING 


By Heren Roserta Wiiiiams, Nebraska City 
First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
1936 Contest. 


Looking out over a rolling cornfield seven miles north of 
Nebraska City it is practically impossible to imagine a_ be- 
whiskered Englishman sitting there putting the following 
words in type: “The houses are springing up around here so 
fast we have given up the attempt to keep any count of them. 
Jim Wasson has worn his finger nails off handing out goods 
to his customers at the cash store.” Yet those words were 
printed there, in the Wyoming Telescope, a newspaper of me- 
tropolitan appearance which heralded abroad the fortitude of 
a pioneer community and gave vent to the enthusiasm of its 
editor. Scattered through the field and extending several 
miles west were the homes and business places of Jacob Daw- 
son’s reading public in the town of Wyoming, Nebraska Ter- 
ritory, in 1856. 


Town Disappears 


Not even a few battered bricks mark the spot which was 
once alive with the crack of the bull-whacker’s whip, the 
rumble of a printing press, the whistle of steamboats, the whiz 
of bullets from the guns of “bad men.” 


Once doctors, lawyers, real estate agents, store keepers, 
a postmaster, school teacher, preacher, and editor were banded 
together, making the embryo city, on the bank of the Missouri, 
seven miles north of Nebraska City, a leading early day center. 


Viewed from the river there is no more on the townsite 
today to suggest the promising village of Wyoming than when 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition camped near there, July 20, 
1804, fifty-one years before the first citizen arrived. Under a 
high bluff a little above the place where the Weeping Water 
trickles over a clay bank into the Missouri, the two famous 
explorers camped. Doubtless the high river bank, with its 
fringe of native hickory, cedar and plum looks much the same 
as when Lewis and Clark’s two hunters road horseback there, 
returning with two deer for the company. 


_— 
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Indian Legend Gives Name to Stream 

Doubtless, too, the Weeping Water flows over its rocky 
bed with the same mournful sound that these two early ex 
plorers heard. There is a legend that two Indian tribes met 
in battle several miles above the point where Wyoming was 
later to be, and that nearly all the warriors were killed. The 
Indian maidens shed so many tears for their lost braves that 
it started a tiny stream. Each vear they returned to mourn. 
The stream grew, and flowing over the uneven, rocky surface. 
made a mournful sound as though it had caught the lament 
of the Indian maidens. The tribes began to call it Nehawka, 
Weeping water. When the French traders came they heard 
the lament of the stream and repeated the name, saving lean 
qui pleure. 

Town Born in 1855 

Old Wyoming, bordered by the Missouri and the Weeping 
Water, had its beginning like many of the early Nebraska 
towns, such as St. John City, California City, Jacksonville, 
Marietta, and others which sprang up like Mexican jumping 
beans, and are now relegated to the list of Nebraska ghost 
towns. Settlers from the east became infected with the specu 
lation bug and engaged in the business of buying and selling 
town lots, staking out additional townsites, and projecting 
new banks. When Wyoming was born in 1855 many thought 
it would rival Nebraska City. 

Vain Routes Pass Wyoming 

The early mail routes and stage routes all made Wyoming 
one of their stops. The Pioneer Stage Company, operated by 
A. H. Barnhill, passed through Wyoming on its 48 hour trips 
from St. Joe to Omaha. 

Every day or two a steamboat arrived at the port of Wy 
oming. On June 4, 1857, the Vonongahela came. On the 5th, 
John Warner passed, carrying boards and shingles for new 
homes at Rock Bluffs. The Edinburg, according to the news 
paper, “called here on June 4 and took on board a couple of 
our citizens who were going to Omaha to pre-empt their land 
and thus secure a fortune, and we advise others who have not 
already secured themselves a home to do likewise. The Edin 
burg is a regular and well officered boat.” 

Twilight 8th and J. H. Ogglesby were others which passed 
frequently. Steamboat arrivals were usually followed by pro 
fuse thanks in the Telescope for the late St. Louis papers. 
Town Company Sells Lots 

The lots of Old Wyoming were sold by The Wyoming Town 
Company, comprised of Jacob Dawson, S. F. Nuckolls, Allen 
A. Bradford, William E. Pardee, and William McLennan. 
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These men were known as the proprietors. Dawson seems to 
have handled the business of the company, however, because 
he published the following notice in his paper: “Caution to 
the public—all persons are hereby notified that all sales of 
lots, shares or otherwise in the city of Wyoming proper, with 
out my signature pre illegal and will not be recognized, as the 
premises belong to me and no person is authorized to dispose 
of any part thereof.”! 

Being an editor and town boss seem not to have consumed 
all of Mr. Dawson’s time as he advertised in his paper that 
he was an attorney and councellor at law, general land agent, 
civil engineer, and surveyor. 

Dawson Surveys Wyoming 

In the county recorder’s office in Nebraska City is a plat 
of the town as it was surveyed by Dawson. In a note with 
the plat Dawson explains: “TI have carefully surveyed Wyom- 
ing, N. T. commencing at a ‘Cottonwood’ tree south 13° W one 
ch seventy five Iks from the mouth of the Weeping Water 
creek ..... I certify that the streets, alleys, squares, parks, 
and all public grounds are well and securely staked off and 
marked.” 

Dawson filed his plat of Old Wyoming in the recorder’s 
office Aug. 26, 1856. The enclosed plat is copied from the 
original.? 

The records show that some of the first town lots in Wy- 
oming were bought by S. F. Nuckolls, Hiram P. Bennet, Jacob 
Safford, Washburn Safford, William Neligh, S. Oliver Mitchell, 
Charles C. Woodard, Rush F. Anderson and wife, and Mattie 
Van Alsline. 

While ambitious merchants and business men were buying 
Dawson’s town lots, persons on the surrounding acres were 
taking pre-emptions and laying the foundations of a prosper 
ous community. 

Wyoming Papers on File 

One of the few tangible evidences of the existence of the 
thriving little village is the broken files of Jake Dawson's 
newspaper, the Wyoming Telescope to be found in the State 
Historical rooms at the capitol in Lincoln. The paper, pub- 
lished every Saturday, carried striking advertisements, and 
published timely news stories, those of the latest Indian wars, 
and the establishment of new banks. In the seventh number 
of the paper its purpose was stated thus: “..... to carry full 
description of our beautiful country, its resources, and advan 


11856. 
2The plat of Old Wyoming accompanies this article. 
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tages and progress, so that persons living at a distance can 
view our goodly land. This is in accordance with the name 
we have assumed at the head of our paper.” 

The paper was established by Dawson in October, 1856. 
Later S. N. Jackson became associated with him and thus the 
firm was continued until Jackson’s withdrawal in 1859. Later 
If. A. Houston appears as publisher with Dawson as editor. 
The entire equipment was sold to the Nebraska City Vers in 
the summer of 1860. The paper’s importance as a public or- 
gan is shown by the fact that practically all of the business 
firms in Nebraska City and Plattsmouth advertised in it. 

A present day reader might wonder if his news were not 
perhaps a bit stale should two articles in his paper bear dates 
a vear and nine months apart. Evidently the people in Wy 
oming community were thoughtful of the difficulties in com 
munication when they read an article from Nova Scotia dated 
June 1, 1854, and in the same column one from Sacramento 
City, California, dated March, 1856. However, no one could 
say that the Telescope did not gather news from a wide terri 
tory. 

Editor Dawson was certainly no “pussy foot”, when, in 
his editorial column, he branded the possible annexation of 
Cuba as “Great Big Humbug, Ridiculous Nonesense.” 

Lutz Lives in Old Store 

Joseph Lutz, present owner of the townsite, has the dis 
tinction of living in a house which stood in the flourishing 
little village. When he came to the place in 1890, after the 
town had ceased to exist, he moved the building from the place 
where his cornfield now is, and gave it a new coat of paint. He 
also put in partitions, as the house had formerly been a store, 
home, and chureh. A family had lived in the basement, oper- 
ated a store and the postoffice on the first floor, and the com 
munity had used the large room of the second story for a meet- 
ing house. Mr. Lutz’ present house undoubtedly stood at 
Fifth and Park streets, because that was the place where the 
paper advertised that Sabbath School would be held. 

Mr. Lutz uses another building of the town for his wash 
house, and his chickens have full domain over one of the town’s 
blacksmith shops. Louis Dickman is another who lives on 
the townsite. His home stood in Old Wyoming. 

Farmers Worry about Nebraska Climate 

The first spring and summer (1855) in Wyoming were 
times of anxiety to the farmers. But the sun shone brilliantly, 
rains came often, and when autumn came the great experiment 
had been proved successful. J. Sterling Morton said, “The 
joyous fields of golden grain nodded an indisputable affirma 








Home of Joseph Lutz 


tive to the questions, ‘Can Nebraska ever be settled up? Can 
she ever sustain any considerable population?” and grace 
fully beckoned the weary emigrant to a home of healthfulness 
and abundance.” 

Laborers Needed Second Year 

On Oct. 30, 1856, the newspaper sent out the news that 
25 laborers and 20 house carpenters were wanted at Wyoming, 
N. T., also ten stone masons, several blacksmiths, shoemakers 
and wagon makers. Dawson wrote, “Those who wish to settle 
in a good location cannot do better than to come to this place. 
Lots will be donated to those who will build and others sold 
them on low terms.” 

The crops were good for the first few vears, and when the 
financial panic of “57 came, the pioneers had little to fear. 
They continued to prosper. Then came the clouds of war. As 
northern troops marched against southern, prices went sky 
high. Calico was 25 cents a yard, coffee 40 cents a pound 
(green, unparched, which usually sold at 8 and 10 cents), dried 
apples, oats, wheat 25 cents a bushel. In a letter written by 
Mrs. Clark Reed, Mareh 9, 1863 to her brother in Ohio, are 
hints of the anxiety in Wyoming over prices. She said, “There 
are but few sheep in the country so people can do but little at 
making their own clothing. Tell mother to grease up the 
little wheel for I mistrust IT shall have to come home and 
learn to spin linen.” 


—83— 
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Survey Plat of Old Wyoming 


Mrs. Reed gave directions in case any of her relatives 
could manage to visit her. “Come direct to Omaha City right 
through Iowa, or come to St. Joseph on the cars, then take 
the boat here. It is true we are a great ways off, but we think 
of our loved ones at home often and would be glad to live near 

hem. But we are better off here than we were in Ohio. We 

have {88'2 acres of good land, and a comfortable home in 
town. Clark is very busy. He has a snug little grocery store 
and is postmaster here. The mail comes twice every day and 
four times on Saturday. IL have three of the smartest little 
girls in Christendom.’ 

Two of these girls still live in Nebraska—Mrs. Hattie Mohr- 
man, Chadron, and Mrs. Rhoda Rice, Sterling. A son, C. C. Reed, 
lives in California. 


a 


ST 
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Mrs. Reed devotes a good deal of space in her letter to 
2 discussion of their economic status, leaving one of the few 
records of every day life as it was lived in Old Wyoming. 
Vrs. Reed Writes of Life in Old Wyoming in 1863 

“We have one cow and chickens,” she said. “Also a nice 
pony and eight hundred dollars in money, but a good deal of 
it is United States money, so I don’t know how long it will be 
good. We have plenty of walnuts and hazelnuts, but the hick 
ory nuts are bitter. Butternuts do not grow here. We have 
lots of honey but no maple. Plenty of sorghum. We had a 
bushel of peaches last fall and two or three bushel of apples. 
The peaches grew here but the apples were brought from Mis 
souri at $1.00 a bushel. We had a nice wild goose baked ves 
terday. Clark likes wild meat but I don’t care much for any 
of it but elk. That is good. Charley has been to school about 
nine months in the last year and to Sunday school. We pay 
$2.00 and $2.50 a term for schooling. It is close by. There 
are a great many children in Nebraska who get no schooling 
at all. We will have free school next summer.” 
Vormons Stop in Wyoming 1864-1866 

One circumstance especially helped make Wyoming an 
important early day town. The Mormons, coming up the river 
from St. Louis, used it as a disembarking point where they 
fitted out with wagons and oxen to make their long overland 
journey to Utah. The records of the Latter Day Saint's 
Church in Salt Lake City say that in 1864 approximately 
2,000 L. D. S. emigrants, in nine organized companies stopped 
at Wyoming. In 1865, because of the Civil War, emigration 
was somewhat interfered with and only about one thousand 
emigrants, in three organized companies, left Wyoming for the 
Rocky Mountains.* Most of the Mormons lived in a tent city 
on the hill side awaiting the opportunity to continue their 
journey. 
Freighters Sell Outfits to the Mormons 

Freighting had been a very profitable business in the early 
50's, but after ten vears the freighters tired of following un 
marked trails and fording unbridged rivers, and many of them 
were ready to seli out. Some sold their outfits to the Mormons 
who were anxious to start for their promised land. Among 


*“TIn 1866, ten fully organized Latter Day Saint trains started 
from Wyoming loaded with emigrants for the Rocky Mountains 
The number of emigrants in 1866 exceeded that of 1864”, adds 
Andrew Jenson, Assistant Historian of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, to whom a proof of this stor, 
was sent. 

Jenson’s sketch of Mormon emigration and freighting at Wyom 
ing, 1864-1866, appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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those who sold their outfits to the Mormons were the Overton 
brothers, living near Nebraska City. They were freighting 
between Nebraska City and Denver with fifteen wagons and 
ninety mules. On one trip, while fording a stream which was 
deeper than they had expected, their cargo of thousands of 
holts of calico was soaked with water. They were under con 
tract to deliver the goods at Denver,and at that time calico 
was worth 8.75 a yard in Denver. So they unrolled the thou- 
sands upon thousands of vards of goods and staked them out 
on the prairie to dry. There is no doubt that the bolts 
of Dutch blue and turkey red calico, and white muslin, waving 
in the wind, made one of the most spectacular presentations 
of the “colors” ever seen on the plains. When the process 
was completed the bolts were rolled up, but back into the 
wagons, and delivered at Denver in good shape. On the return 
trip, the Overtons decided that freighting was a precarious 
business and sold their wagons and mules to the Mormons. 

During the time that Wyoming was used as an outfitting 
post for the Latter Day Saint emigration it is noted that oxen 
were priced at from 8140 to S175 per yoke. Flour was $5.00 
per hundred pounds, bacon from 18 to 20 cents per pound, 
sugar 25 to 50 cents per pound. 


Warehouse Thought to be Temple 


There is a story floating about Nebraska City and the sur- 
rounding country that the Mormons at one time started to 
build a temple at Wyoming. However, the building which the 
Mormons erected was never intended for a temple. It was a 
large, two-story, stone warehouse where most of their goods 
were stored for the few months that they remained in the 
town before outfitting for the journey west. Many persons 
carried away stones from the site thinking they were hewn 
by the Mormons for a temple. The old limestone warehouse 
stood near the wharf. 


Vrs. Annie Fey Lived in Wyoming 


A few old settlers living near Nebraska City can tell of 
their parents living in the old town. One woman, Mrs, Annie 
Fey, lived there herself until she was eight years old. “Of 
course I don’t remember a great deal about it,” she says. “I 
can remember the people saying that few of them had ever 
seen Brigham Young, but those that had said he looked just 
like Hiram Hurst, a prominent figure in the town, who was 


‘Editor’s note:—Historian Jenson notes that the statement that 
this building was a warehouse is correct, but says it was on top of 
the bluff, quite a distance uphill from the landing place on the river. 
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at one time Justice of the Peace.” It is also rumored that 
Brigham Young had one of his wives there for a time, but 
no one saw much of her.t 


“The Mormons really worked to get emigrants for their 
new settlement in Utah,” said Mrs. Fey. “They even went to 
foreign countries and gathered together people. There were 
a number of French girls in the town, I remember. I do re- 
member because they danced on Sunday.” 

When the largest group of Mormons left Wyoming they 
abandoned their heavy iron cook stoves. One old resident can 
remember about a mile of cook stoves standing on the hill 
side where the Mormons had been. 

Wyoming Hal's Industries 


Fleming Robb, the father of Mont. Robb of Union, ran a 
saw mill in Wyoming down at the mouth of the Weeping 


. TRE f 





Chicken House of Joseph Lutz 
This building was one of the blacksmith shops in Old Wyoming. 


+Editor’s note:—Historian Jenson writes, “Brigham Young never 
visited Wyoming,” and adds that the rumor concerning the presence 
of one of Brigham Young’s wives is false. 
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Water. This mill was driven by a water wheel. Plenty of 
cotton wood, sycamore, walnut and oak timber grew along 
the creek and river. Many good logs were caught as they 
drifted down the river and were sawed up into lumber. 

It is exciting to try to imagine just where in Mr, Lutz’ 
cornfield stood the Wyoming buggy factory. It is a fact that 
some enterprising persons went into the business of manufac 
turing buggies for the voung blades to take their ladies riding 
in, or for the more sedate citizens to use to drive to Nebraska 
City by way of the scenic road overlooking the winding Mis 
souri. 

The Messrs. Haights of Kennosha (evidently a ghost town 
now) erected a large steam saw mill in Old Wyoming. Jacob 
Dawson remarked in his paper that it would be a great benefit 
to the farmers and the Messrs. Haights deserved success for 
their enterprise. 

Social Life Makes Wyoming Gay Center 

Wyoming had its social life along with its growing indus 
trialism. <A literary society, called the Wyoming Lyceum, was 
organized. A notice in the paper bears the news that “accord 
ing to adjournment the Wyoming Lyceum will meet Saturday 
evening the 18 inst.‘ at 6:00 o’clock at the school house on 
Fifth street. 

The Mormon store house was used as a church as was the 
school house. After the Mormons ceased coming to Wyoming 
the old store house was used as a community house and many 
lively dances were held in that place. 

The citizenry had its drinks and its delicacies. Oysters 
and lunch were served every day at Biddleman’s saloon on 
Port Street two doors east of Second street. 

Stores were run by Chase, Grosjohn, and Johnson. 
Desperadocs Lend Color to Scene 

John Vantine, who now lives in the new town of Wyom- 
ing, once saw George MceWaters, the desperado take from his 
cartridge belt two large cartridges and rub them together in 
a Dr. Wallace’s face, asking him how he liked the looks of 
them. 

MecWaters staged a fight in the post office in Wyoming in 
1875. Wolfe, the postmaster reported to Washington. An in- 
spector picked MeWaters up and was taking him to Nebraska 
City when he asked that he might be allowed to stop in the 
post office where there was also a store and lay in a supply 
of groceries for his family. When he entered, while the in- 
spector waited outside, he spied Wolfe, and Wolfe knew the 


4Sept. 1857. 
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object of his trip. He fled up stairs and a woman, seeing there 
was trouble, closed and locked the door. MeWaters killed 
Wolfe at the head of the stairs, according to a pioneer. 

A woman living near Nebraska City still remembers the 
tune MeWaters was whistling as he walked down the street 
after another of his escapades. 

Jesse James visited Wyoming often. In fact, he had 
rented a house there, intending to move to the town. He had 
gone to Missouri to bring his mother te Wyoming when he met 
his death. 

Cemetery is Neglected 

About a mile and a half north of the place where the little 
town stood is the cemetery. The field is under cultivation now, 
and the stones are piled under two trees at the top of the hill. 
The site of the cemetery was never deeded to any cemetery as 
sociation, and no one seems to have been responsible for its 
upkeep. Some of the stones are broken, others have been car- 
ried away to stop ditches, 

One of the stones has this inscription: “Wife of A. C. 
teed. died Sept. 14. 1863. aged 32 vears, 9 months, 24 days.” 
She is the Mrs. Reed who wrote the glowing account of life 
in Wyoming to her brother in Ohio. She died in the combined 
dwelling and store building six months after she wre the 
letter. 

This odd epitaph is on one stone: “Go Home Dear Ma. 
Dry up Your Tears, Vl Rise Again When Christ Appears.” 
It marked the grave of a two-year-old boy, Cornelius Barber. 

It is thought that a few of the Mormon band are buried 
it) the Wyoming cemetery, but their graves are not marked. 
The Mormon records show that a number died from drinking 
spring water found in the vicinity. It is told that the Mor 
mons g2ethered sunflower seed and planted it as they crossed 
the prairies so they would know the road back. It may be 
only a story, but we like to think that perhaps some bereaved 
mother hoped to someday follow a trail of gold from the temple 
door back to a little grave under a cedar, high on a hill over- 
looking the Missouri. 

Railroad Misses Wyoming 

There are persons still living who lay claim to lots in 
the old town of Wyoming. But by most people even the land 
boom during which the lots were purchased has been forgotten. 
The railroad was Wyoming's downfall when it missed the town 
by two miles. At a point about two miles west a town sprang 
up which was also called Wyoming. Old Wyoming has long 
since become just another of the ghost towns which dot Ne- 
braska landscapes. 
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After Wyoming ceased to be of much importance the 
name was changed to Dresden, and in 1882 there was still a 
post office, store, and a few houses in the town. VPersons say 
that the name was changed because there has been so many 
“bad men” in Wyoming. 


Descendants Survive 


To all appearances Wyoming has folded her tent like the 
Arab and silently stole away. But the part of Wyoming which 
was the most vital really hasn’t disappeared. The dauntless 
spirit which characterized her inhabitants lives on in the lives 
of countless descendants of those early settlers. In many 
states are leaders—holding aloft the torch of steadfastness of 
purpose handed them by their far-seeing parents in the days 
when Wyoming was young, and abounding in energy. 


At least two legislators in Nebraska have come from Wy- 
oming stock. W. M. Barber of Scottsbluff served in the state 
legislature from 1919 to 1929. Charles Reed, once of Wyom 
ing, was sent to the legislature from Vesta about 1895. 


Members of such families as the Grosjohns, Bannings, 
Chases, MeCarthys, Hursts, and Davises still live in Nebraska 
City, close to the Old Wyoming community. All are the heads 
of prominent families. 


Sounds Recall Old Town 


A portion of the land where the old town stood was leased 
last year and rock was extracted from the quarries to use in 
the Missouri riverwork. The rumble of the blasting brought 
the memory of the days when quarrying was an important in 
dustry at the foot of the main street of Wyoming. Now the 
corn waves and grows tall over the streets of the little town. 
Close by the Weeping Water repeats the lament of the Indian 
maiden. 


Note:—The prize-winning essays are published here as read by 
the judges, with. almost no editing beyond corrections of obvious 
type-errors. 








TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN KEYA PAHA 


By Mrs. Eunice Mutz Hearp, Lincoln 
Second Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1936 Contest. 


The two-seated spring wagon came to a stop at the top 
of Mead’s hill fifteen miles north of Ainsworth, Nebraska. Its 
occupants peered out from behind well-buttoned curtains, This 
was their first glimpse of the new country which was to be 
their future home. At the foot of the hill the Niobrara river 
hugged its steep south canyon walls, a black ribbon in the 
thin snow of late February. It was a mild day, presaging an 
early spring that year—1887. 

Ella drew the blanket more closely around the baby in 
her lap, for a chilly breeze came out of the north. She won- 
dered just which of those valleys held in its purple shadows 
her new home. She was not quite convinced as to the wisdom 
of this venture into the unknown. Her mind slipped back 
to her own childhood, when she had trekked across Iowa into 
southeastern Nebraska, at the close of the Civil war. Her 
parents had come in a covered wagon. She thought of her 
grandmother, who had helped break trails from New England 
to southern Wisconsin in a still earlier day. She had started 
out in an ox-drawn prairie schooner. These women had not 
faltered before the hardships of new lands. But she was leav- 
ing behind such precious things: schools for her children, doc 
tors, close neighbors in time of need: relatives and friends, 
and she loved so much to be with people. There was not even 
certain mail service in this new country. Her eves rested on 
her husband, who had lifted the older children down to 
stretch their legs. No, she must not—she could not fail him 
now. 

Otto, born “going west” on the Towa side of the Missouri 
river in 1855, felt little of all this. A visionary, he was exhil- 
arated by the venture, the opportunity to begin at the very 
beginning of things in a new country; the chance to help build 
a culture to his own liking on the frontier; ves, and to make 
money, sufficient to give his growing family the opportunities 
he and his wife so much desired for them. Tis was the restless, 
surging spirit of the pioneer. Pointing with zest to a gap in 
the hills, and breathing deeply of the thin, crisp air, he shouted 
“See, off there lies the ranch! We'll be there by nightfall!” 


— 
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And then, with brakes squeaking resentfully, the spring wagon 
slid perilously down the long slippery hill, passed the Mead 
ranch house, and crossed the pine-planked bridge over the Nio- 
brara. The Mutz family, Otto, Ella, and five young children, 
entered Keya Paha county. 

The history of the county up to this time had been brief 
and stormy. It was named for a small tribe of Dakota Indians! 
who had roamed its hills. The lyrical Indian name, meaning 
“Turtle Till’, refers to the low buttes farther west on the 
Keva Paha river. James Dahlman, later to figure actively in 
the political life of the state, as mayor of Omaha, had been 
a cow-puncher here in the early seventies. Doe Middleton 
and his gang of horse and cattle thieves had found ample 
hiding places in the pockets along the two rivers which bord- 
ered the county to the north and south, in the early eighties. 
Kid Wade, his apt young pupil, had been caught and hung to 
the whistling post at Bassett. 

Kevya Paha had been separated from Brown county in 
1885, after a bitter fight, altho the Ainsworth paper states 
there was no real reason for the fight: indeed they were bet- 
ter off without it. The village of Springview had been estab- 
lished as county seat after another bitter fight, when there 
seems to have been little to fight about. It was located on a 
wide, level table near the center of the county. It stands there 
today, windmills its main decorative feature, much as it did 
that February day when the Mutz family for the first time 
stopped to stock up on supplies for the ranch. 

The first election for county officers had been held, with 
Mr. Farnsworth for judge, Ralph Lewis, a Civil war veteran 
who had settled on a ranch to the northeast, as treasurer— 
there was as yet no treasury—and Charles Lear gs clerk. 
Again the Ainsworth paper comments. It seems the election 
hoard took it upon themselves to pool the votes of Charles Lear 
and his brother William, both of whom had been running for 
clerk, conveniently give the office to Charles, making William 
his deputy, altho the republican candidate, a Mr. Pyle, had 
won the election with a vote of eight less than their combined 
ballots. Strangely, there was no protest action over this. 
Perhaps for the moment something else mattered more. 

Settlers had been coming into the county for some years. 
In 1880 the railroads began a campaign to colonize northwest 
Nebraska. At that time there were not over five hundred peo- 
ple in the territory known as Holt county, which included 


1Editor’s note:—The Smithsonian Indian Handbook does not list 
any Dakota tribe or band named Keya Paha. 
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what is now Rock, Brown, Sioux, Box Butte, Keya Paha, Dawes, 
Sheridan, and a part of Boyd counties.2. Folders advertising 
this section were issued by the million and widely distributed 
from Chicago eastward. These folders stated boldly and in 
glowing colors that in six vears a man could own, if he man- 
aged well, 480 acres of fine ranch land. People came, land 
hungry, home seeking, in covered wagons, and on the railroad, 
as the advertisers had hoped. 


This advertising attracted an unusually fine type of set- 
tlers to Keya Paha county. Many of them came from New 
York and Pennsylvania. They brought with them an eastern 
rural culture; each had something to contribute to this new 
and formless community. Among these were the Lewis, 
Woods, Warner, Kenaston, Amspoker, Woolhiser, Munger and 
Vifquian families. Their holdings were mostly small ranches 
to the north and east of Springview, made profitable by rich 
hay land in the valleys, good water, and the short nourishing 
buffalo grass on the slopes of the sandhills. In the summer 
they used the free grazing land across the Keva Paha river on 
the Sioux reservation in South Dakota. None of these fam- 
ilies lived in soddies or dug-outs by this time. Any family who 
stayed too long in a soddy was looked down on by these thrifty 
and enterprising people. In Springview had settled Charles 
Lear and W. C. Brown, young lawyers, Mr. Farnsworth, Mil- 
lays, Carrs, Hortons, Tarketts, Ripleys, Hayes and others. 
These began the first business enterprises in the frontier town. 

The Mutz ranch was located in the low valley of the Bur- 
ton creek, fourteen miles to the north and east of Springview. 
From it, six miles to the north, the hills of the Sioux reserva- 
tion across the Keya Paha could be seen. Three miles to the 
northwest a small group of Germans had settled a short time 
before. Already, their little valley was called the Dutch Flats. 
They had built small homes, later to be enlarged, and a com- 
bined church and schoolhouse, where a German pastor pre- 
sided. Chris Kirsch, reported often in early news items as a 
welcome “cash customer” in Springview, was to become one of 
the stable, outstanding citizens of the county; there were also 
the Thiedes, Baumerlins, Huffmans, Schoettgers, Sandersons, 
and the Josiessons. 


These were the people who became the friends and neigh- 
bors of the newcomers to Keya Paha county. 


2Editor’s note:—The area here given as included in Holt County 
was never a part of the county, though attached to Holt County for 
elective, judicial and revenue purposes. Holt County, as defined 
in 1862 and again in 1873, was identical with its present area. 
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The next few years passed quickly and uneventfully. A 
newspaper was established in Springview, several editors try 
ing their hand at it for a short time. It reports prairie fires 
and storms, and the great blizzard of “88: runaways, claim- 
jumpers, thefts of cattle and horses. Legal notices filled some 
of its columns, especially the filing and proving up of timber 
claims. Every final proof was evidence that ten acres of the 
160 acre claim was covered with a growing young grove of 
trees. There were deep silences in the winter months. 

In the spring of 1891 Otto was appointed to fill out the 
term of County Judge Farnsworth. He and Ella planned anx- 
iously. There had been rumors of trouble with the Indians 
along the state line for a hundred miles west, all the past vear. 
This work would take him from home a great deal. Otto did 
not wish to leave her alone on the ranch with the children. Per- 
haps she had better take them and go to Grandpa Russells at 
Weeping Water until the scare blew over. Ella was indig- 
nant. Why, hadn’t her grandmother come west a thousand 
miles thru Indian country, and without soldiers all along 
the way too, and not a hair on her head had been harmed. And 
hadn’t her mother fed the lazy Omaha to get rid of them in 
the early days in Cass county. If Otto would get busy and 
clear out those rustlers who kept stirring up the Indians, and 
if he would help shut down on the red liquor the white men 
were giving them, the county would be safe to bring up chil- 
dren in. She would stay right there and manage the ranch, 
and Otto must aecept this office, and get busy and bring some 
order into things. But the rumors became facts, and a few 
anxious days, with the women and children of the community 
gathered at the ranch while the men patroled the border until 
soldiers arrived from Valentine to relieve them, changed the 
matter in their minds. They would move a little early to 
Springview and Otto would accept the office of judge. The 
ranch would be managed by hired hands. 


Elected to the same office a few months later, Otto 
handled a task which carried much responsibility. Although 
Doc Middleton’s gang had been scattered some years earlier, 
there was still much rustling done on a smaller scale. A dozen 
or more cattle thieves were apprehended, with the help of the 
still active vigilantes, and sent to the penitentiary at Lincoln. 
The first settlers were proving up on their homesteads. New- 
comers were still filing on claims and getting settled. These 
matters took up much of his time. The Indians still caused 
some uneasiness. They came occasionally to Springview, to do 
their trading, to hold pow-wows, and the Lamoreaux brothers, 
who had married white wives, to send their children to school. 
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The family returned to the ranch at the end of the term. 
A large new house was built, the lower part of native lime- 
stone, the upper part of pine. Half of the lower story became 
a generous living room. Ella had the children bring in clean 
oat straw, and spread it smoothly on the floor. She covered 
this carefully with newspapers, and stretched over them the 
gay new rag carpet she had prepared against this day. Forty 
yards it took, and she smiled to herself as she tacked it neatly 
against the wall, remembering what her oldest son, now stand- 
ing up to her shoulder, had said to her one evening as she was 
working on her rags. He had gravely watehed her as she cut 
and sorted. There were strips for the carpet, small pieces 
for quilt blocks, and only a few snips and ravelings in her 
lap. “Mother”, he observed, “We'll be rich some day, won't 
we, because you are so saving.” 


Ella glanced at the deep windows, already filled with 
growing plants and laced with dainty smilax vine. She pulled 
the Mason and Hamlin organ from the wall to fit the carpet 
well behind it. That was the first thing she and Otto had 
purchased together after they were married. How they en- 
joyed having the children gather around it with them in the 
long quiet evenings, teaching them the old songs. It was al- 
most as good as the old singing school at Eight Mile Grove. 
Why, she pondered, they were rich right now. 


One Saturday a few years later Otto came home from the 
weekly trip to Springview for mail and supplies, with the 
spring wagon filled with queer looking bundles. “Musical in- 
struments for the whole family”, he announced, “And tomor- 
row Mr. Akers, who has been a bandmaster “Back East”, will 
be down to give you your first lesson”. It was probably as 
well that the nearest neighbors were some miles away for the 
next few months. The Springview Herald records that the 
Mutz family band entertained at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion there in 1897. There were many unrecorded occasions 
when they added to the pleasure of community gatherings. 


Life was not all pleasant during these years. The drought 
of the early nineties blew in on the wings of hot south winds, 
scorching hay lands, crops, and gardens, and drying up the 
streams. One June day in 1893 Otto and Ella sat looking out 
over their garden. A month before it had been green and 
promising. Now there was no green thing to be seen as far 
as the eye could carry. Ella watched the children playing 
along the creek. “I just do not know what we would do with- 
out that creek”, she said to Otto. “It seems to flow as much 





Home of Otto Mutz 
Left to right: On horse, Otto Mutz, Jr. Standing; Otto Mutz, Sr., 
Mrs. Otto Mutz, Winifred Mutz (Stahl). Sitting; Walter D. Mutz, 
Dorothy Mutz (Young), Eunice Mutz (Heard), R. Dennis Mutz, 
Sterling F. Mutz. 


as ever, and at least it will water the wild fruit along its 
banks. We can be sure of wild plums and grapes for winter 
use.” Otto was thoughtful, and then jumped up. 


“T have it, Ella, a real idea. Why not use that creek to 
irrigate the garden? It’s too late to help this year, but not 
a bit too early to plan for next.” <A letter was sent to the 
state capitol at Lincoln requesting water rights, and a sur- 
vey begun. It was made with the simplest equipment, a car 
penters level and a board ten feet long. The method proved 
to be tedious but effective in laying out ditches and dams. 

Their plan called for a series of dams to be thrown up in 
the big pasture, some 2500 acres of fenced land, to hold back 
water in low marshy ponds for the hay land. These dams 
were made of tough prairie sod, and fourteen of them were 
built of varying sizes. It was a matter of family record that 
the following year, with drought conditions about the same, 
300 tons of hay were put up in the big pasture. There was 
plenty of grass beside for summer grazing. 


— = 
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Just a little distance above the ranch house, where the 
little valley was narrow, and the fall quicker, a much larger 
dam was built, also of prairie sod, but flanked with broken 
stone and dirt for added strength. Burton creek was spring 
fed all along, but just above this dam were two of the finest 
springs. The new pond was about a quarter of a mile long, 
and three or four hundred feet across at the widest place. It 
was twelve feet deep at the lowest point. Flood gates were 
built on either side. The west outlet carried water down the 
ditch for irrigation, and provided a bountiful supply of water 
for the garden, and a smaller supply for a newfangled crop 
Otto was trying out in the field below, called alfalfa. The 
outlet on the east side carried water down a ditch about 600 
feet, and there a mill was built, with a water wheel for power. 
This wheel was homemade, with a wooden pole for an axle, 
and its squeaky groans while at labor live in the memories of 
all who ever came within its hearing. In this mill was ground 
not only feed for stock, but cornmeal and cracked wheat for 
family use. Otto served the community as miller, and neigh- 
bors brought their grain from miles around. 


Early spring of 1894 found the dams and ditches ready 
for use, and it was a day of high hopes for all when water was 
turned into the ditches for the first time. What a thrill it 
must have been when water trickled the full length of the 
ditches, proving to Otto that his amateur surveying calcula 
tions had been correct. Also dispelling the fears of Mr. Jo 
siesson, who came often to grumble pessimistically about the 
whole affair. He insisted skeptically, “Ye can’t make it work, 
fer ye can’t make water run uphill. It ain’t nacheral. Be- 
sides, if the Lord had intended water to run there, he'd of put 
it there”. 

Every summer after that there was an abundance of vege- 
tables. Cabbages were harvested by the wagon load, pickles 
put down in brine by the barrel. Settlers came from miles 
around for the surplus, and from Springview, for the drought 
persisted. Otto laid out a large strawberry bed, and one year 
invited friends from Springview to spend the day when they 
were at their best. That meant everyone in town who was 
able to ride, but Ella was prepared for them. She had the 
family up at daybreak, filling pans, crocks and jars with lus- 
cious berries. Everybody had their fill. 

When the pond was first planned, there was no thought 
of its use except for irrigation, and water power to run the 
little mill, but the winter brought on fine skating. Ella, her- 
self a beautiful skater, sent enthusiastically for skates to out- 
fit the family. Otto considered the possibilities for storing ice 
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for summer use. He worked out a plan for a dugout, filled 
to the top with ice packed in clean oat straw. This he covered 
with a roof of heavy timbers, covered with more straw, and 
topped with a layer of prairie sod. It was a good plan. For 
as many years as there was need, he and the growing sons 
filled the ice house each winter, packing enough extra to insure 
ice cream for celebrations and community gatherings. 

The pond became a recreation center for all. Down the 
friends came from Springview, or from the Dutch Flats, or 
the ranches to the north, to picnic under the trees along its 
banks, to fish and swim. The state fisheries at South Bend 
supplied fish to stock the pond. Carp was sent the first time. 
Later the pond was drained, and restocked with brook trout 
and other better kinds. Otto taught all the children to swim, 
and thrilled the little ones with rides across the pond on his 
back, their legs crossed tightly under his bearded chin, hands 
clinging to his curly hair. A boat was ordered made in Spring- 
view, and gave pleasure for many years. Baptisms were held 
—with Ella watching anxiously lest her own brood get other 
than good Methodist ideas of religion. 

Families lived far apart, and the summer gatherings were 
long anticipated. One such picnic, where the Woods, Warner, 
Lewis and perhaps other families gathered for the day, was 
long remembered for a joke on Mr. Woods. He often came to 
the Mutz ranch on business, and as was the custom, staved 
for a meal. <All spring Ella had been missing one after an- 
other of her cherished set of red and white checked linen nap 
kins, with fringed edges. Then came the picnic, and Mrs. 
Woods, unpacking her basket, brought out the missing nap- 
kins, and the mystery was solved. Her husband did not know 
where he had gotten them. Tle was accustomed to think, in his 
manlike simplicity, of red and white squares for an entirely 
different purpose, and had pocketed them, one after another. 
This joke enlivened many a gathering afterward, but Ella 
never trusted him far enough to use her precious napkins 
when he came again to eat. 

Otto’s judgeship had given him a wide acquaintance, and 
in the summer 1896 he decided to run for state senator on the 
populist ticket. Mr. A. E. Sheldon of Chadron would run for 
representative on the same ticket. Together they campaigned 
the large district they sought to represent, making long drives 
to reach the scattered vote. Both won by a good majority, and 
the next winter and spring found Otto in Lincoln. Ella, af 
ter a pleasant month with him at the capitol, went home to 
struggle with the management of the ranch and six children 
having the measles all at once. Otto supported Mr. Sheldon 
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in school and land laws he was interested in. He actively at- 
tacked certain forms of graft which had crept into the man- 
agement of state institutions. At the close of the session he 
was appointed as chairman of an investigating committee 
to go further into this matter. But the way of a reformer is 
neither popular nor easy, and his work on this committee 
proved to be of little practical value. He went back to the 
ranch with a deep sense of disappointment. He was defeated 
by a small margin in a second campaign. Both he and Ella 
were privately relieved, for the needs of their growing family, 
now numbering ten children, were pressing more heavily each 
year. The older ones were ready for more schooling. 

The first children were sent back to the grandparents at 
Weeping Water and Auburn for high school, but finally a 
home was bought in Ainsworth, and the family moved there 
for the winter months. They went by choice back to the ranch 
for the summers. Events at the ranch moved along, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes with the swiftness of a summer cyclone. 
A cattle disease called cornstalk disease struck the commun 
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itv. A load of sixty-four raw hides going out of the ranch one 
morning to the railroad at Bassett, were mute evidence of 
their share of this disaster. The opening of the Rosebud In- 
dian reservation came and went. That was an exciting sum- 
mer, and the children spent long hours on the peak of the 
barn, watching thru field glasses the growth of the tent city 
at Gregory, South Dakota: waiting anxiously for the drawing 
to be over, and rejoicing when the glad news came that Dana, 
the oldest son, had won an early drawing. Automobiles came 
in, cutting down distances. The dam went out in a summer 
storm, destroying the pond. 

After the opening of the Rosebud, more people found their 
way into the county, and the town of Burton was established 
on the Mutz and Horton ranches jointly. Otto ran the gen- 
eral store, and the first post office, with mail coming daily, 
unless the bridges were out across the Niobrara, as often hap- 
pened, or the winter drifts too heavy. Sometimes he patiently 
helped customers who could not break the habit of long years 
of mail-order buying from necessity, make out and send from 
his postoffice, orders for supplies he had for sale in his store 
on the other side of the building. He built a modern cream- 
ery, and sent to the Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, for 
a trained man to operate it. He built a new dam on the 
creek, close to the town. Below it this time he laid out a 
park, dreaming of a new and finer recreation center as he laid 
out roads, and planted trees and cuttings along the moist 
banks. 

A day came, with the children almost all thru high school 
at Ainsworth, when it seemed no longer necessary to keep the 
home there, and it was sold. In the summer of 1909 the whole 
family had a happy month together at the ranch, the last time 
they were ever to be together. Otto and Ella were completely 
happy. The oldest daughter came from her teaching, the sons 
from the University at Lincoln. Two daughters were married, 
and brought home the first grandbabies. They swam and 
boated, picnicked and hunted, went plumming and for all day 
visits to old friends. September found only two of the young- 
est children left at home. 

A long, lazy Indian summer followed. In October a man 
appeared who wished to buy the ranch. Otto and Ella con- 
sidered. More and more they felt the pressure of the long, 
lonely winters as their children went out into the world of 
their own interests; none of the sons wished to carry on the 
ranch as a business; they felt the pull of old friends and kin- 
folk in the eastern part of the state; thus they argued—and in 
a few weeks all their holdings were sold—ranch, store and 
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creamery. Finally, one day in November, they were ready to 
leave. The sky had been threatening for several days, and 
broke that morning with all the fury of an early fall blizzard. 
Otto and Ella packed themselves snugly in the back of the 
two-seater. The two voung children were tucked in front with 
the driver. The wind was at their backs, but before they 
reached Carns for a hot dinner, the roads were badly drifted in 
front of them. When they came out of the hotel, the storm 
had passed. The sun was shining with dazzling brightness 
across the virgin whiteness of the valley. 


Silently they crossed the Niobrara, thirty miles below 
the crossing of some twenty-two vears earlier, and in si 
lence watched the horses struggle to the top of the hill. 
With one accord they looked back across the pine dotted can 
yons, and saw in imagination the still voung land of the 
sandhill ringed valley beyond where they had lived so long. 
Ella glanced at her husband's grave face. Then, taking his 
hand she said, “I'm glad to be leaving, Otto—vou don’t know 
how glad. But most of all, I'm glad we are leaving none of 
them out in this lonely country—none married—none buried”. 
But Otto, who loved the land into which he had put so much 
of his life, his hope and his energy, was silent. 


The rested team pushed on toward the railroad at Bassett, 
and slowly the wide valley drifted back into the purple sha 
dows, until it passed from view. 


Hickok Authority Dies 


George W. Hansen, Historical Society member and _= stud- 
ent of the life of Wild Bill Hickok, whose article “True Story of 
Wild Bill—McCanles Affray’ appeared in Volume X, 2, of this 
Magazine, died December 8, 1936, at Beverly Hills, California. 


In 1868, at the age of twenty, Hansen came to Brownville. 
Two years later he went to Fairbury where he was printer, home- 
steader, school teacher, hotel keeper, banker and Jefferson County 
treasurer. From 1873 to 1930 he was in the Harbine Bank, be- 
coming president and director in 1889. In later years he engaged 
in historical research and writing, achieving a national reputation 
on Hickok and the Little Blue section of the Oregon Trail. He was 
one of the most widely known and loved of the early settlers of Ne- 
braska. 








MADISON, A PIONEER NEBRASKA COMMUNITY 


By Ftorence BaucH KortMAN, Madison 


Third Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
1936 Contest. 


The history of Madison began in the year 1866. Nebraska 
was ready to become a state. Acres of fertile prairie were 
available for those who would come to live on them. To the 
Henry Mitchell Barnes family, living in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, this was OPPORTUNITY, so Mr. Barnes with his sons 
William J. and Frank W. and a nephew Peter J. Barnes left 
their home and set out for the “West” to acquire some of the 
land and engage in extensive stock raising, which in all its 
branches was of great interest to them. Mrs. Barnes remained 
in New York state. 


Mr. Barnes and the voung men came to Fremont by train. 
Learning that the government surveyors had completed the 
survey of the territory north of Columbus and hearing gratify- 
ing reports of the fertile soil, water courses and timber sup- 
ply, they continued their journey on to Columbus where they 
built a log cabin, the first in that part of Columbus which 
lies north of the railroad tracks. In December, 1866, Mr. 
jarnes came with a party to investigate conditions between 
Columbus and the Elkhorn river, decided on the location 
which now is Madison and went back to Columbus to spend 
the winter. 


On May first, 1867, the four men, with two teams and 
wagons, two saddle horses and a herd of good eattle, with un- 
limited courage, acumen and that all essential faith, left Co- 
lumbus to make this place their future home. Pieces of tin 
fastened to pine stakes served as guideposts from Columbus 
to the Elkhorn river. They camped that night on the open 
prairie about four miles north of Shell Creek. On the after- 
noon of May second they reached the south bank of Union 
Creek and camped there near the present site of the Madison 
Mill. Next morning they decided to locate on the north side 
of the creek so built a bridge of logs, moved over, pitched 
their tent and made preparations to build the first frame house 
in the county. 


Looking over the expanse of grassy land next morning one 
of the party is known to have remarked, “Pa, we won't have 
a neighbor for ten years.” How mistaken he was! It was 
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not many days until two men, Henry Platts and Frank 
Flowers, drove up in a wagon. Surprised to find anyone here 
they visited briefly then drove on, Mr. Platis taking adjoin- 
ing land. 

In a letter written by Mr. Henry M. Barnes in 1874 he 
recalled their experience and said, “With material hauled 
from Columbus, in a short time we built a small house with 
vood boards and battens, a shingle roof and good floors and 
were comfortable quartered. Then we went about making a 
garden, planting corn, potatoes, cabbages and melons which 
made remarkably rapid growth. In June two covered wagons 
and a herd of cattle appeared on the south side of the creek. 
The water was in flood but when it had subsided sufficiently 
we assisted them to cross. This was the Huylar family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Huylar, Charles Jr., three daughters, Emily, 
Margaret and Monetta, and Mr. Emory Thavenet. They 
camped with us a short time, then located on their claim a 
few miles up the creek.2. We celebrated the Fourth of July, 
1867, by joining together in a dinner.” Within a few years 
Margaret Huylar married William J. Barnes, Monetta Huylar 
married Peter J. Barnes and Emily Huylar married Emory 
Thavenet. 

The next settlers to come were the J. H. Severence family 
from Indiana; the William Bickleys, parents of Mrs, Mary 
Bickley Robinson, present President of the Madison County 
Historical Society, and Lewis Bickley from Pennsylvania; 
the Henry Hill family from Idaho and “Dr.” John Q. Harvey, 
an old man, alone, from California. These families located 
north and northwest from the Barneses’ claims. The William 
F. and John Trine families came in 1868, taking land to the 
southeast.? In 1871 Thomas Alderson came from Wisconsin, 
taking land in the same vicinity and he still owns and man- 
ages that land. In October 1868 the Henry Maurer Sr., the 
Philip Demmel Sr., and the Andrew Schwartz families came 
from Freeport, Illinois. Mrs. Schwartz often related exper- 
ieces of the trip to me. Mr. Maurer and Mr. Demmel 
had come here in May and selected their land, made an 
agreement with Peter Fedderson, who had a claim,’ to cut 
and stack their hay during the summer, then returned to I)- 
linois to harvest their crops and prepare for the moving. They 
were a month making the trip with their families and stock 
and all the way from Columbus the children kept watching 


1The William Kreitman farm. 
2The John Dorr farm. 

3The Weiland and Malena farms. 
4The George Straecke farm. 
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and asking, in German, “Are those our stacks?” There were 
eighteen persons in the three families. They went to work 
at once building their sod houses but got only two made be- 
fore winter set in so the Schwartzes lived with the Demme! 
family through the winter. Today the third and fourth gen- 
erations of the three families farm that homestead and pre- 
emption land. | The G. Polenske family had located in that 
vicinity previously and still hold title to their homestead. 

The Chris Neidig, the Chris Schwank and the Louis Weltz 
families came from Kankakee, Illinois, in April, 1869. The 
August Buettner family, also, came that vear and William 
L. Wills from Indiana. These claims were all on upper Union 
Creek. In 1870 the Stephen Stork family came from Tllinois 
and took land nine miles northeast of the present city site. 
George Stork, a member of that family, has resided sixty-six 
vears on that farm. 

On the 21st of January, 1868, in obedience to an order 
from Governor Butler, the voters of Madison County held the 
first election in a small frame building (spoken of as the pre- 
emption house because settlers moved it from place to place 
until they had title to their land) located near the William 
Bickley homestead at about the place the railroad crosses Tay- 
lor Creek. Most of the men elected to offices lived in or near 
Norfolk, consequently the official business of the county was 
conducted there. 

Mathew Flagg, a college graduate from New York state, 
came here in June, 1868, located a claim, bought an ox team 
and started to break prairie. The Barneses had built a cellar 
for storing their vegetables and in this Flagg attempted to 
start a store. Money was scarce and his venture soon came 
to an end, he left to find employment in Columbus, the Sheriff 
gathered up the remnants of his stock and his claim was 
“jumped”, 

As news of the fertile prairies reached the eastern states 
the settlers came more rapidly and the Barnes men decided to 
plat a town to be known as “Madison”. During the month of 
January, 1870, Frank W. Barnes” surveyed, staked and 
made a plat of twelve blocks “on the flat”. Our city flag pole 
marks the southeast corner of this original town which ex- 
tended for the length of four blocks west and from that line 
north to the creek. A business or residence lot was given to 
any person, company or corporation who would build on it. 

The “First Presbyterian Church of Madison” was organ 
ized on February first, 1870. While living in Columbus dur 
ing the winter of 1866 and 1867 the Barnes family became 
acquainted with a Reverend Alfred Brown, a Congregational 
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minister. Mr. Henry M. Barnes invited Reverend and Mrs. 
Brown to come to his home on a Sunday in July, 1867, and 
hold a service. From this gathering of the few persons in the 
little home on the north side of the creek came the develop 
ment and formal organization of the church. The organiza- 
tion was formed by Reverend Sheldon Jackson, a noted mis- 
sionary who later introduced reindeer into Alaska. There 
were three members, Mr. Henry M. Barnes, Mrs. Anna Marrs, 
and “Dr.” J. Q. Harvey. Mr. J. M. Wilson was the first pas 
tor. 

On the first Monday in May, 1870. Mrs. Miranda Ellis 
opened the door of the Madison Public School, District num 
ber 1 in Madison County, to the youth of this community. The 
determined efforts of Mr. William Bickley had brought re 
sults. He called the voters together several times at the 
Barnes’ home, had taken the school census, circulated the 
petition for a building fund and was the first Director. Frank 
Barnes had donated Lots 1-2-3-4 in Block 8 to the School Dis 
trict and was the architect for the building which was 14x20 
feet with three windows in each side and a door in one end. 
The lumber cost $21.82 and was hauled from Columbus. Seats 
and desks were homemade. The term was for three months, 
salary was $50 for the term and twenty-two pupils were en 
rolled. Mrs. Ellis boarded with the Hill family about four and 
one-half miles from the schoolhouse.® The first state appor 
tionment was $139.25. Mrs. Mary Stork Lyon is the only 
teacher in this schoolhouse now residing in Madison, This 
schoolhouse was the first building erected in the town and 
was used for religious services until churches were built and 
for other meetings of the citizens. 

Miss Phebe Bauch came from Kankakee, Illinois, in Sep 
tember, 1870, to be with her sister, Mrs. Chris Neidig, and 
teach a few months school in a sod addition to the Neidig. 
home. The Neidig family was then living on the homestead, 
a part of 23-21-2.) Mr. Albert Zessin accompanied Miss Bauch 
here on this trip. He was pleased with the farming prospects, 
took a claim on Union Creek and wrote for his people to come 
here which they did in October, 1870. Mr. Michael Bauch, 
who was storekeeper in Kankakee, came that Fall to visit his 
daughters, Mrs. Neidig and Phebe. The settlers convinced 
him of their need for a store. Frank Barnes sold him the 
building he had used for a surveyor’s office and gave him the 
south part of Block 8. Mr. Bauch had the building moved 
onto one of the lots and began the erection of a house adjoin 
ing the store. He returned to Illinois, disposed of his busi 


*The Charles Elley farm. 
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hess, and in April, 1871, returned with Mrs. Bauch and their 
son Philip, seventeen years of age. Thus the Bauch family 
was the first to have a home and business in the platted town. 
The post office was located in the store. 

As soon as the Bauch family had settled in their new 
home, Phebe Bauch and Frank W. Barnes were united in 
marriage. The birth of their son, Edward Y., in February, 
IST2. was the first birth in Madison. 

The first deaths in the community were those of little 
Katie Weber, who had tied the pony’s lariat around her body 
and was dragged to death, and that of Mrs. Henry Hill. Mr. 
Lewis Bickley made the coffin for Mrs. Hill, lining it with a 
sheet. Mr. E. A. Lyon was one of the pall bearers. These 
burials and that of Mr. John Craig were made in what is 
now the business part of the city of Madison. The cemetery 
on the hill south of town was used after 1873. 

The Presbyterian Church, built in the spring of 1872 on 
the corner of Pearl and Third streets, was dedicated on May 
12, i872. Mr. Henry M. Barnes spent the summer months of 
1876 in the East visiting friends and relatives and attending 
the Centennial Exposition. While there, with the donations 
of philanthropic friends and the balance from his own funds 
he purchased a bell of the best bell metal, weighing 200 pounds, 
from the Clinton Hf. Meneely Company of Poughkeepsie, for the 
Madison church. Mr. Barnes was justly proud of the clear- 
toned bell but had not long to enjoy it for his death occurred 
on November third, 1876. The bell was tolled for the first 
time for his funeral service. After years of use in church and 
school the bell is now stored in the Madison Publie Library. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was organized as part 
of a circuit in 1871. The corner stone of their church was laid 
in 1877, on the lot which the present church occupies. 

The German Evangelical Church was organized in the 
early 70's. 

The first St. Leonard Catholic Church was built in 1880, 
several rods north of the present Catholic Cemetery. Masses 
were said in homes prior to that time. 

Because of its proximity to the creek and being almost 
inaccessible in the rainy seasons, the little schoolhouse, built 
in ISTO. was moved south about three blocks or onto Block 22, 
Barnes 2nd Addition, after the summer term in 1873. This 
schoolhouse accommodated the community until September 
25. 1875, when it was sold at auction to Mr. W. S. Osborne for 
$55. Ile moved the building and remodeled it for a home for 
his family. Mr. D. K. Robertson, who came from Tllinois, says 
one of his first jobs in Madison was helping plaster this house 
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Madison Beginnings 


Years ago it was moved again to Block 36 in Clark’s Addition 
and is now owned and occupied by Mrs. Anna Myers. The 
second schoolhouse, built in Block 22, Barnes Second Addition, 
by Mr. John Wilson, was 22x40 feet, had a brick foundation, 
four Gothic style windows in each side and two in the east 
end, two doors, wainscoting three feet high, 120 feet of black- 
hoard surface, patented seats and desks and cost $1200 when 
completed. This building was the social center of the com- 
munity and dances, spelling bees and entertainments were 
held in it. Our esteemed citizen Mr. Frank Prince was one 
of the teachers in this schoolhouse, his term beginning January, 
1877.6 Except for a re-modeled entrance the building stands 
as it was built and is owned and used regularly by the Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church. 


6Mrs. Ira Chittenden, Mrs. A. K. Robinson, Mrs. A. V. Smith, Mrs. 
U. D. Mathews, A. E. Ward, Peter Oberg and Lew Ganzer are Madi- 
son citizens who were pupils of Mr. Prince. 


— = 
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In February, 1875, two of Madison’s enterprising young 
men, F. W. Barnes and A. C. Tyrrel, procured a small safe, 
put a counter across the room Mr. Barnes had built for his 
use as a surveyor and announced themselves the proprietors 
of the Madison County Savings Bank. They made loans for 
Eastern capitalists, sold land and wrote insurance. Soon 
the office was too small and their equipment inadequate so a 
more commodious building was built, a S700 fire and burglar 
proof safe and a complete set of banking books which cost 
$35 were purchased. This bank eventually became the First 
National Bank of Madison. 


One of the greatest factors in bringing about the rapid 
development of the Nebraska prairies was the newspaper. 
The first newspaper edited in Madison County was the Vadi- 
son County Review. Mr. Theron M. Blakely was the editor, 
and the first publication was dated January 23, 1874. That 
was a great undertaking for Madison was but a small settle- 
ment three years old, the nearest railroad was thirty-five miles 
away, with stage service twice a week if roads and weather 
permitted. Part of the paper, the “patent insides”, was print- 
ed in Chicago and shipped to Columbus. The bundle was 
brought by the stagedriver, a farmer who chanced to go to 
Columbus on business or someone went for it on horseback. 
Mr. Blakely edited the paper for nearly three years then sold 
to John H. Slater. In December, 1878, Philip Bauch became 
owner and changed the name to Madison Chronicle. In Aug- 
ust, 1883, he sold the paper to Mr. Blakely, who had been the 
original owner. 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Tyrrel opened a lumber yard in Sep- 
tember, 1873, with three carloads of lumber on hand. The 
Madison Mill was built by F. W. Fritz in the summer of ’75. 
One of the first millers was Mr. Alvin Mohr, the grandfather 
of Mr. J. A. Mohr, who is proprietor of the Madison Shoe 
Store. Mr. Charles Huylar moved the frame house in *75 
from his claim to the block where the schoolhouse and store 
were located, built a log addition for a dining room and opened 
a hotel. The first jewelry store was opened that year by J. 
D. Sallade. In 1874 Madison had a drug store with a soda 
fountain in it, owned and operated by H. B. Tyrrel. The Chris 
Neidig family had moved from their homestead into town and 
opened a store. Mr. Neidig advertised a full line of groceries, 
drygcods, ready made clothing, boots and shoes, crockery and 
glassware. The J. R. Thomas store advertised stoves, tinware, 
nails, putty, glass, and wagon timber. There were two black- 
smith shops at that time. Mr. Becker opened a furniture 
store that year and N. L. Bryant a carpenter shop, a dressmak 
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ing and millinery establishment began business, a photo 
vrapher located here, Dr. Merriam, the first registered physi- 
cian, came to locate and Mr. Shartzer, a shoe-maker, came to 
engage in business. There was no vacant house so this family 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Shartzer and their two little girls 
lived temporarily in the schoolhouse until their home could 
be built. Mr. Shartzer brought all the lumber cut and frames 
made ready to assemble. Part of that home stands where it 
was built and is the back room of the C. J. Kortman Jewelry 
Store. A picture of my grandmother, standing churning on 
her porch (the City Hall location) as the Shartzers drove into 
Madison that day, stamped itself on the impressionable mind 
of little Josie Shartzer, who, as Mrs. Ira P. Chittenden, claims 
the honor of having the longest continuous residence in Madi 
Son. 

In 1874 the stage and mail route from Columbus to Nor 
folk was driven by Mr. Thomas F. Linn, a cousin of Mr. Robert 
Linn of Madison. The route from Madison to Stanton was 
driven by Edward ,Wilberger. 

Think of Madison holding a County Fair in the early sey 
enties! A meeting of those interested in a Madison County 
Agricultural Society was held in Madison on March 2, 1874, 
to make plans for the Fair. A committee, Peter Barnes, J. 
DD. Gould, and William Barnes, was appointed to prepare a 
track for the exhibition of trotting and running horses, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a premium list and the dates 
were set for September 16-17-18, 1874. The report of the Fair 
says it was a complete success, estimating the attendance on 
the second day as a thousand persons. There were entries of 
horses, cattle, hogs, poultry, grains and vegetables, baking 
and fancy work. James Dover won first prize of fifty cents on 
Karly Rose potatoes. William F. Trine won a dollar prize 
for the best display of vegetables. 

The election in the Fall of 1875 resulted in Madison being 
the choice for the County Seat. When the officers were moved 
from Norfolk to Madison there was no building to accommo- 
date them and the offices were located as follows: County 
Clerk in the Tyrrel Drug Store; County Treasurer and Sur 
veyor in the bank; Sheriff in the Huylar Hotel; County Judge 
in the Thomas Store and the Superintendent in the newspapet 
office. The Court House was built in 1887. 

On December 4, 1875, citizens were called to a meeting 
in the Tyrrel Drug Store for the purpose of discussing the 
feasibility of erecting a Town Hall. A committee was ap 
pointed to draft a plan and get an estimate of the cost, an 
other committee appointed to solicit funds for building. The 
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committee on building plans and cost reported later that a 
building 22x40 feet could be built for S1I335. The soliciting 
committee reported the funds could be raised. A few years 
later such a building was erected on the lot where the Dr. F. 
A. Long home stands, has been moved twice and enlarged and 
now is on the lot east of the Midway Oil Station. 

Madison was incornorated on July 6, 1876. The first 
Board of Trustees were F. W. Barnes, C. Neidig, T. M. Blakely, 
Kk. Ff. Prince and Hf. E. Becker. Regular board meetings were 
held at 4 P. M. on the first Tuesday in each month in the 
W. M. Robertson office. 

There has been an erganized band in Madison since 1879. 
Mr. Albert V. Smith. (deceased October, 19235), one of. five 
brothers who came with their parents and others in a colony 
of settlers from Pennsylvanta in’ March, 1876, was a charter 
member and a rezular atteneant at all meetings. Mr. Charles 
Altschuler, who e2sme to Madison in March, 1875, has been a 
faithful member of the band for fifty-five years, 

Covering a period ef five vears time, meetings of the citi 
zens were held at Colum us, Norfolk and Madison, visits were 
made by railroad efficials, provositions submitted to the voters, 
defeated and again submitted, in an effort to bring the rail 
road from Columbus to Norfolk. Finally the road was built 
and a daily train, except Sundays, began making the round 
trip from Columbus to Norfolk on December 30, 1879. The 
first express package delivered in Madison came to the office 
of the Madison Chronicle. Five cars of grain were shipped 
during the first week. The first annual report made by sta 
tion agent Mr. Sumotion showed 297 carloads of hogs, corn, 
wheat, oats, potatoes and eattle shipped, ranking in the order 
viven. 

On Thursday the 29th of September, 1881, a tornado swept 
over Madison and in three minutes time had caused great dam 
age. Many heuses were moved from their foundations, the 
roof was torn from the depot, the Town Hall was moved about 
fifteen feet, the fronts of the Brineckman Drue Store, the A. 
H. Steele Drug Store and Mrs, Simpson's Millinery Store were 
blown in, the Chronicle office was leveled to the ground, the 
type scattered broadcast and the job press broken. The Pres 
byterian Church was demolished, but the organ, the bell and 
the flag, which was draped on the west wall for a memorial 
service honoring the martyred President Gartield, were intact. 
The bolt of black calico donated by Chris Neidig for festooning 
was in shreds. That flag, which had been donated by Mr. Walter 
Craig, was the first in the county and now is one of the 
treasures of the Madison County Historical Society. The 
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church was rebuilt on its present site the next year. There 
were two deaths in the tornado, a four year old boy at the 
Soennichsen home on Depot street and a little daughter of the 
S. O. Trines, who were living near the site of the light and 
power plant. 

Madison was without any fire protection until after a 
destructive fire in July, 1882, when the Neidig store, the 
Brineckman and Steele drug stores, a barbershop, the house- 
hold goods of D. Robertson and the Robertson and Campbell 
law offices with most of their contents were a loss. Then a 
hand pump apparatus was purchased and several wells were 
put down on corners of the business blocks. 

The first house which Mr. Michael Bauch built, in connec- 
tion with his store, was moved in the Fall of 1884 to the soutb- 
west corner of the block in which it originally stood. In De- 
cember of that year, Dr. F. A. Long brought his bride, Miss 
Maggie Miller of West Point, to this home to begin house- 
keeping. After about 2 yvear and a half in that home they 
built on the lots where they now live in a new, modern home, 
and where they have been privileged to spend over fifty years. 
A history of Madison would be incomplete without mention 
of this estimable couple who have instigated or stimulated 
interest in every civic enterprise. Theirs has been a hospitable 
home and their interest in individuals and organizations omni- 
present. 


I regret T could not mention everyone of the pioneer fam- 
ilies for each made some contribution to the development of 
the community and left some impression. True neighborli- 
ness was exemplified by these pioneers in loaning their poses- 
sions, sharing their pleasures, caring for each other in sick- 
ness and alleviating sorrow. 


All these pioneers came expecting to work, their courage 
was amazing, their faith all enduring. Let us pay tribute to 
the early settlers of Madison, a Pioneer Nebraska Community. 


@———_ 








LATTER-DAY SAINTS EMIGRATION FROM 
WYOMING, NEBRASKA—1864-1866 


Compilation of correspondence and records by Andrew Jenson, 
Assistant Historian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 


Received by Nebraska State Historical Society, January, 1937. 


In 1859, Florence, Nebraska (formerly Winter Quarters), was 
selected as the main outfitting place for the Saints crossing the plains 
and mountains to Utah, and thus it was continued until 1864, when 
the village of Wyoming, situated about seven miles north of Ne- 
braska City, on the west bank of the Missouri River, was chosen as 
the place from which the Church trains and other trains started for 
Great Salt Lake Valley. Wyoming was the outfitting place for the 
purposes named in 1864, 1865, and 1866, and it was from this in- 
significant little village that the last Church trains making the 
journey all the way from the Missouri River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains commenced their travels across the plains. The building of 
the Union Pacific Railroad made it possble for the 1867 emigrants 
to travel by rail as far as North Platte, about 300 miles west of 
Omaha. Early in the 1868 season the “Mormon” emigration trav- 
eled by rail as far west as Laramie, and later in the same year as 
far as Benton on the Upper Platte River. In 1869 the railroad was 
completed to Ogden, Utah, which put an end to the crossing of the 
plains by “Mormon” emigrants in organized wagon trains and hand- 
cart companies. 

Winter Quarters (Nebraska), Kanesville and Keokuk (Iowa), 
Westport (Missouri), Mormon Grove (Kansas), Iowa City (Iowa), 
and Florence and Wyoming (Nebraska) were successively chosen as 
outfitting places for the Latter-Day Saints on their way to homes 
in the “Valleys of the Mountains” from the time of the exodus from 
Nauvoo in 1846 until the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 
in 1869. 

In 1864, when Wyoming became the outfitting place, Elder 
Joseph W. Young was appointed to act as Church emigration agent 
on the frontiers and Hiram B. Clawson was appointed to transact 
other business in the interest of the emigration, principally to make 
purchases of cattle, wagons and other things necessary for crossing 
the plains. Joseph A. Young was appointed about the same time 
to take charge of the emigration business in New York. 

The Wyoming Church Emigration Agent, Joseph W. Young, 
was there as early as May 14th, 1864. On that date he wrote, 

“We will want 2,000 yards for wagon covers of a yara 
wide, or at least 7/8 of a yard wide cloth, and 1,500 yards fo: 
— and 500 yards Osnaburg full wide for ends—in all 4,000 
yards. 
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Andrew Jenson 


“I have estimated for only ten tcnts to each ox train and 
none for the mule train. It is expensive, but I can’t see how 
it is to be done without, when we consider the amount of freight 
that is designed to go with those trains, in company with the 
people. 

“We must either buy a few tents, or ca’culate to see our 
sisters and their children lying on the ground exposed to rain 
and dew, which must not b>.” 

“Wyoming is a new starting point for our emigration, 
forty-five miles below Flor-nece, and s'x miles above Nebraska 
City. It is not much of a town, but so much the better; ther 
are but about a dozen houses in the place, but it is beautifully 
situated on the banks of te Missouri river, and is very well 
adapted for camping and outfitting purposes. We have two 
large warehouses of three s‘orie; each. storehouse, office and 
dwelling-house, and are well stuated for doing business. | 
have charge of the warehonse and s‘ore. We are now receiv- 
ing a very large amount of provisions, as follows—2,500 sacks 
of flour, 70,000 pounds of bacon. 80 sacks of beans, 50 sacks 
of dried apples, a stock of drv goods and groceries, stoves, ete. 
x x x There is quite a d°sire amo”g a great many in this country 
to go to Utah. Almost ev>rvb.?v who has friends in Zion are 
beginning to feel afte them. whom, in former years, they de- 
spised because of theiv r-l ion. and many are pulling up and 
going out who do not b2lonz to the Church.” 


Monday, May 16, 1834. Elder Joseph W. Young wrote, 
“T am very brsv getting together provisions, stock, ete. 


Have had several shipments of freight.” 
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Tuesday, May 17. Elder Joseph W. Young wrote to Brigha 
Young. 

“Our wagons are very late in coming.” 

Tuesday, May 24. Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“We have not yet received a wagon and are very much 
put about for want of some. I have been in hopes of seeing 
stock prices go down a little, but, to the contrary, it is all th: 
time advancing, and I fear will be very high before the seasor 
closes. There are very large contracts pending for government 
freight to be sent out to the several military posts in the west 
not less I presume than five thousand tons, and when these 
contracts are awarded, buyers will be all over the country buy- 
ing everything that can carry a yoke. The only help for the 
stock demand that I can see will be a stampede back to Mis 
sourl of emigrants. Three teams returned day before yeste1 
day, sold out cheap, so I heard.” 

In June, 1864, Elder Joseph W. Young, writing to Peter Schut- 
tler in Chicago, Illinois, said, 

“Our first mule train from Salt Lake is now here, and 
depending on you for some twenty-five wagons before we can 
load and start them back. Men are hired on big wages. 

“IT have already had to purchase ten wagons to start out 
an early train and pay for them the highest prices with agents 
commission added. I want twenty more wagons.” 

Monday, June 13. Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“We are generally well and are doing all we can to put 
things into proper shape so as to start out our people just as 
soon as possible after their arrival. Tomorrow we shall have 
our first arrival of regular emigrant companies. x x x 

“We are getting an awful sight of freight piled up here, 
and I am very certain that we shall have to buy up a lot of 
teams to bring up the rear, over and above anything calculated 
upon as yet.” 

Wednesday, June 15. The first section of a large company of 
Seandinavian Saints, which had crossed the Atlantic in the ship 
Monarch of the Sea in charge of John Smith, arrived in Wyoming. 
This company of Saints numbered 973 souls when sailing from Liver- 
pool, April 28, 1864. From New York the emigrants traveled by 
rail to St. Joseph, Missouri, and thence traveled by river steamer up 
the Missouri River to Wyoming. 

Thursday, June 16. Elder Joseph W. Young, in writing to 
Joseph A. Young, (New York Agent), said, 

“T have received no instruction from home about passen- 
gers’ fares, but have considered your list of prices and have 
established for this office the following rates for the time being: 


Adults, if paid in advance $50 

Children over one year and under ten years 25 

If not paid in advance, adults 55 

If not paid in advance, children 27.50 

Extra luggage if paid in advance 18¢ per lb. 

Extra luggage if not paid in advance 20c per lb. xxx 


“The last rate I have settled upon as being most likely to 
effect the really poor and many of them will probably pay by 
and by in stock and grain which is really worth as much as 
the greenbacks, and then, when we consider that we charge 
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them ten per cent on their notes from date, they should not 

be charged more, in my opinion.” 

Tuesday, June 21. Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“We are today putting passengers into Capt. Murdock’s 
train. Some few have large amount of overweight, but others 
have only a small amount, and to deprive them of the use of 
that very small amount would cause much suffering, as has 
been the case before, after they reach the hilly and often cold 
winds of the mountains. 

“Again we are obliged to pile these wagons just as full as 
they can be crammed, and I would much rather the people 
would be responsible for the safe transportation of their cloth- 
ing than to take the responsibility from them. And by sepa- 
rating their luggage here and giving bills of lading for them, il 
would very materially add to our already arduous labors.” 
Wednesday, June 22. A company of Saints who had crossed 

the Atlantic on the ship Teutonic arrived at Wyoming. 

Thursday, June 23. Elder John T. Gerber, in his journal, s«ys 
that about a thousand Scandinavian Saints and one or two huncred 
Saints of other nationalities were on that date encamped at Wyom- 
ing, waiting for Church teams to arrive to take them to the Valley. 

Friday, June 24. The emigrants at Wyoming were busy build- 
ing boweries, putting up stoves, etc., in their temporary camps. 

Saturday, June 25. Captain John D. Chase’s mule train left 
Wyoming for Great Salt Lake City with a number of passengers. 

Wednesday, June 29. Captain John R. Murdock’s mule train, 
one of the Church trains sent from the Valley to bring emigrating 
Saints across the plains, left Wyoming with 78 passengers and 
freight. It arrived in the Valley, August 26, 1864. 

Thursday, June 30. A number of the brethren were engaged 
in digging out a spring at Wyoming. A heavy wind storm blew 
down some of the tents. 

Sunday, July 3. A heavy thunder storm passed over the camp 
at Wyoming. About 7 p.m. the steamboat West Wind arrived at 
Wyoming from St. Joseph, with about 800 Saints who had crossed 
the Atlantic in the ship General McClellan. They were mostly Brit- 
ish Saints. 

Monday, July 4. Joseph W. Young to Joseph A. Young, 

“Gen. McClelland’s” company came up last night, and, 
oh! my soul and all that is great, ain’t we rather busy and noisy 
today. I shall send these people off regardless of everything 
else. They will eat us up here in three weeks. 

“Teams from the Valley are very light. The mountains of 
freight so high that we cannot see the tops, and still filling up. 
It takes some faith to say: ‘Be the remover and have it done’.’ 
Wednesday, July 6. According to instruction from Elder Jo 

seph W. Young, Elder John T. Gerber organized a company of nine- 
teen brethren (reserve teamsters) to load and unload freight on 
steamers at Wyoming. The brethren thus selected pitched a tent 
for their own use and a cook was appointed for the company. 
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On the same date, Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“We have started out Capt. Murdock’s train and one inde- 
pendent company under the presidency of John D. Chase. To- 
morrow, Capt. Preston will start. Capt. Rawlins’ train is partly 
loaded; we shall start out one company after another as fast 
as we can and load them until all are gone. We have emigrants 
enough now on the ground to load all the trains excepting Capt. 
Hyde’s; and one more company has yet to arrive. We have 
loaded in all the freight the teams can possibly take, and, up 
to now, there does not seem to be much left in the warehouse. 

“The teams sent this year are very light and are not cap- 
able of taking such heavy loads as have been taken in former 
years. Many of the wagons are old and broken, and have to 
be repaired. Very few of them have covers sufficient to pro- 
tect the loading, and I am compelled to furnish them at great 
expense to this office. We get but very little money from the 
P.E. Fund passengers. Hence we have to provision them from 
means from other sources. Elder Joseph A. Young is using all 
the means deposited at Liverpool for teams, cows, provisions, 
etc. We are paying out large sums of money [for] steamboat 
freight for different parties, for which there is no provision 
made with us, but we hope to collect a part or the whole before 
our business closes.” 

Thursday, July 7. The newly appointed company of brethren 


were busy loading and unloading freight at Wyoming. 


Under this date Elder Thomas Jeremy, who had crossed the 


Atlantic in the ship General McClellan, which arrived in New York 
Harbor June 22nd, wrote from Wyoming, 


“The company landed at Wyoming on the evening of the 
3rd. inst. All who left England with this company with one or 
two exceptions, together with a few who joined us at New York, 
arrived here safely. No deaths have occurred since we last 
wrote to you. The people are now preparing for their overland 
journey, and are divided into companies for that purpose. Capt. 
Rawlins will take about 300 of them, and Capt. Warren most, 
if not all. the rest. The Saints have commenced camp life 
already. Some are sleeping in wagons, others under tents, and 
others, again, with nothing but the sky to cover them. This 
change in their mode of life, however. has its novelty and its 
pleasures. A few only express themselves dissatisfied with the 
change, and because of the inconveniences they have been sub- 
iected to. x x x x The first train this season left here on the 
28th ult.. under Cant. Murdock, and the next, independent. 
on the 29th, [June 25th?], under Capt. John D. Chase. The 
third train, with about 400 Danish Saints, under Capt. Preston, 
has moved out about four miles, and will soon start for the 
plains. Capt. Rawlins’ company will leave in a day or two. 
There is considerable fitting out this season by merchants, and 
a great deal of merchandise and machinery will be taken on 
to Great Salt Lake City.” 

Friday, July 8. Captain William B. Preston’s ox train left the 


camping place near Wyoming with 359 passengers, mostly Scandi- 
navian emigrants who had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Monarch 
of the Sea. This train arrived in Great Salt Lake City, September 
15, 1864. 
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Saturday, July 9. About 11 a.m., the steamboat Denver ar- 
rived at Wyoming with a few Saints and a lot of Church freight, 
including wagons. 

Monday, July 11. About 5 a.m., the steamboat Colorado ar- 
rived at Wyoming and discharged freight at the landing. The 
steamboat War Eagle also arrived and discharged considerable 
freight for Great Salt Lake City. Teams and brethren were en- 
gaged to haul up the freight from the landing. Six men were ap- 
pointed to guard the cattle during the night. 


Sunday, July 17. Joseph W. Young writes, 

“The people are generally well and feeling well in spirit, 
though there is about the usual amount of grumbling and 
fault-finding. The greatest annoyance we have had to con- 
tend with is the failure in our wagons. There are now fifty- 
one on the road between here and Chicago. 

“Capt. Preston is several days out. Capt. Rawlins started 
the day before yesterday, and Capt. Warren will start the day 
after tomorrow, but Captains Hyde and Canfield will have to 
remain until more wagons are received, and the last ship com- 
pany arrives. 

“IT think no one will complain this year because his team 
is not loaded. The only grumbling I hear is that I am loading 
the wagons so heavily that they can never get through with 
the teams they have. But the teamsters do not realize that 
from ten to twelve hundred pounds of the agregate loading 
of the wagons are provisions and will be eaten up. I aim to 
have an average of 1,000 pounds freight and ten passengers 
to a team, all except about five provision wagons. We shall 
have a great deal of freight left when the Church trains are 
all loaded. Bro. Eldredge thinks not less than one hundred 
tons. I would say about 75 tons from present appearance.” 
Tuesday, July 19. Captain William S. Warren’s ox train left 

Wyoming with 329 emigrating Saints; it arrived in Great Salt Lake 
City, October 4, 1864. 

Friday, July 22. Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“We have loaded and started out Captains Preston, Raw- 
lins and Warren’s companies and Capt. Canfield will be ready 
by the day after tomorrow. We have loaded all the trains 
just as heavily as we think will do, and many of the brethren 
think they will never be able to take what we have given them.” 
Monday, July 25. Joseph W. Young to Brigham Young, 

“Our expenses are enormous. Tents and wagon covers 
alone make an item of over five thousand dollars, and having 
to feed the emigrants so long while we wait for wagons, makes 
a very heavy provision account. I have today bought a train 
of fifteen wagons and sixty yoke of cattle, yokes, chains and 
all complete for $15,000.” 

Wednesday, July 27. Captain Isaae A. Canfield’s ox train 
left Wyoming with 211 passengers; this train arrived in Great Salt 
Lake City, October 5, 1864. 

Thursday, July 28. Several of the brethren and some children 
were sick. 
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Tuesday, August 2. About 5 p.m. the steamboat Colorado ar- 
rived at Wyoming from St. Joseph, with Swiss, German, Dutch and 
French Saints, about 150 in number, who had crossed the Atlantic 
in the ship Hudson. This was the last of that season’s emigration. 

Wednesday, August 3. The newly arrived emigrants were very 
busy at Wyoming making preparations for their further journey 
across the plains. 

Tuesday, August 9. Captain William Hyde’s company (a Church 
train) left Wyoming with sixty-two wagons chiefly occupied by Per- 
petual Emigrating Fund emigrants. 

Elder William Hyde, who arrived in Wyoming with his train 
of Church teams on July 3rd, writes as follows: 

“I was compelled to wait seven weeks for the last com- 
pany of Saints to arrive, and then the company was found to 
be so large and so much freighting to be done it became neces- 
sary to purchase and fit up the 6th Church train, which was done 
to the number of over 70 wagons. My train was the 5th to 
get started from the river. After traveling some 50 miles we 
(on account of the many Indian depredations which were being 
committed on the road) were instructed by telegraph dispatch 
from President Young to wait for the 6th company. We laid 
by some ten or twelve days, and afterwards the two companies 
traveled together. We pursued the journey as best we could 
as we were heavily loaded. The two companies camped near 
by each other for 400 miles through the country where Indian 
depredations had been committed. We found much excitement 
among the inhabitants and many were leaving their possessions. 
Several small merchant trains had been robbed and the team- 
sters killed, but our emigration trains passed through unmo- 
lested. We reached Salt Lake City October 26th and were 
welcomed by the presence of several hundred citizens who 
were ready to greet us as the train arrived on the public square.”’ 
Wednesday, August 10. Joseph W. Young to Peter Schuttler 

of Chicago, Illinois, 

“We have at last got all the wagons you have sent us and 
are very busy loading and starting our last two trains.” 
Thursday, August 11. Elder John M. Kay, writing from Wyom- 

ing, Nebraska, referring to company of Saints who had crossed the 
Atlantic on the ship Hudson, said, 

“When we arrived here we found quite a number of the 
brethren with whom we were familiarly acquainted. This is 
a nice, quiet place, very suitable as an outfitting point, as we 
are not troubled much with the piesence of strangers. We 
are now busy making ready for starting across the Plains. Cap- 
tain Hyde’s company is ready and will start today. The last 
company, Brother Warren S. Snow’s, is preparing as fast as 
possible. We expect to leave in a few days with this company, 
which is composed of nearly one-half of the Saints who crossed 
the ocean on the “Hudson”, and a few of those who had been 
left behind of the “McClellan’’. Hyde’s train moved out about 
three miles from here, where they will remain until we are 
prepared to start, as it has been deemed expedient and safer 
for both trains to travel within a day’s drive of each other. Like 
it is in the East with the guerrillas, it is now on the journey 
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before us. Depredations, some of them of the most fearful 
character, are reported having been committed by Indians on 
defenseless travellers. Still, by the blessing of the Almighty, 
all the companies that have heretofore left this place, so far 
as we can learn, both emigrant and freight, have passed through 
places where these scenes have been enacted without being 
in the least disturbed or molested. Brother Joseph W., and 

Joseph A. Young, and all the others who have been laboring 

in the business of the emigration here, purpose travelling with 

Snow’s train until we pass Fort Kearny.” 

Monday, August 15. Elder Joseph W. Young wrote to Messrs. 
Bonte Bros., Omaha, 

“Our cattle have arrived. We are very glad of it. Our 
train is loaded and moved out into the camp and will go on 
today.”’ 

Thursday, August 18. Captain S. Snow’s train of emigrating 
Saints, the last company of the season, left Wyoming for the moun- 
tains. Elder John Moburn Kay, who had fulfilled a brilliant mission 
in Europe, was returning to his home in Utah with this train, but 
he was taken sick and died near Fort Laramie, September, 26, 1864. 
1865 

The little town of Wyoming having given satisfaction as the 
outfitting place for the Latter-Day Saints crossing the plains in 1864, 
was again chosen by the Church authorities as the starting point for 
1865. Like the preceding year, the emigrants traveled by rail as 
far as St. Joseph, Missouri, and thence by river steamer up the 
Missouri to Wyoming. 

Owing to the fact that the Church did not send teams to the 
Missouri River after the poor in 1865, the emigration of Saints 
from Europe was this year comparatively small, as only two ships, 
namely, Belle Wood and David Hoadley sailed from Liverpool, one 
ship, the B. S. Kimball, from Hamburg, Germany, and one ship, the 
Mexicana from South Africa, bringing Latter-Day Saints to America. 
The Civil War, which did not terminate until later in the year, also 
had considerable to do with diminishing the emigration of Saints 
from Europe that year, as difficulties in landing were in sight. With 
the close of the Civil War the way was again clear for emigration. 

Elder Thomas Taylor acted as Church Emigration Agent in 
1865 in the States, and, together with several assistants, superin- 
tended the arrival of emigrants in New York and also the departure 
of the several trains for the plains. 

Thursday, June 15. A large company of Saints who had crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean in the ship Belle Wood (sailing from Liverpool, 
April 29, 1865) arrived at Wyoming in charge of Elder William H. 
Shearman. 

Frday, June 16. Sidney Biddle, aged 9 months, from Walsall, 
near Birmingham, England, died and was buried at Wyoming. 

Saturday, June 17. A three-year old child (Samuel A. Shaw) 
from Birmingham, England, died of the measles at Wyoming. 
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Under this date Elder William H. Shearman wrote from Wy- 


oming to President Daniel H. Wells in England, 


“We anchored in New York harbor on May 31st, and were 
landed at Castle Garden, with our luggage, on the following 
day. We experienced no difficulty in passing the doctor and 
custom house officers, who were very courteous and accommo- 
dating. In consequence of unwillingness on the part of railway 
contractors to fulfil their engagement with Elder Thomas Tay- 
lor, we were detained in Castle Garden between five and six 
days. The weather was intensely hot, the Saints suffered much 
from various sources of annoyance, and disease made its ap- 
pearance and began to spread rapidly. Brother Taylor had no 
alternative but to take steps to obtain legal redress; whicn 
when the contractors found he was determined to do, they con- 
cluded to fulfill their agreement. 

“We accordingly left New York for Albany, by the Hudson 
River R. R. at 8 p.m. on the 6th. We arrived safely at this 
place (Wyoming) on the 15th inst. 

“During the journey from New York to this place, every 
possible attention was given to the sick and feeble, the best 
railway carriage was always appropriated exclusively to their 
use, and the preference was given to them in all things. 

“It has been very stormy ever since we have been here, 
making the country very muddy and disagreeable. The thunder 
and lightning have been of that fearfully grand and, to me, 
sublimely magnificient character peculiar to America. Several 
merchant trains for Salt Lake City are starting from Nebraska 
City, seven miles below this place, and are engaging many of 
our brethren as teamsters, paying from $40 to $50 per month. 
Twenty-six men and four women engaged and went to Nebras- 
ka [City] today,-under the presidency of Elder William Willis. 
Elder Holman has selected twenty more men, half of them with 
families, whom he expects will start with another train on Mon- 
day, under the presidency of Elder Edmund F. Bird. From 
present appearances it is likely that many more will be wanted, 
and brother Holman hopes to be able in this manner, to get 
off many who would otherwise have been unable to go to Zion 
this season. We all feel very grateful to the Lord for thus 
opening the way for the gathering of his poor Saints. 

“In consequence of the fall of geld, and the high prices 
of every article needed for emigration, Brothers Holman and 
Taylor are seriously embarrased for means. Brother Holman 
called a meeting for the brethren who wished to drive teams 
over the Plains, and stated the case to them, when nearly every 
one nobly and cheerfully volunteered to give their wages to 
the Church, to assist to gather the aged and females who are 
here without means. I do not think there has ever been a 
company of Saints come from Europe who have been more 
generally united and willing to obey counsel than this one. 
Provisions are very high here at present, flour is five dollars 
per cwt., bacon is 18 to 20 cents, sugar 25 to 30, coffee 45, 
tea $2.50 and other things in proportion.” 


Monday, June 26. The Saints who had crossed the Atlantic 


in the ship B. S. Kimball (sailing from Liverpool, May 8, 1865), ar- 
rived at Wyoming. 
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Under this date, Elder George Sims, writing for John G. Hol- 


man, wrote to Daniel H. Wells at Liverpool, England, 


“Wyoming, N.T., June 26, 1865. 

President Wells: 

Dear Brother,—This evening, at 6 p.m., the Danish com- 
pany arrived, about 550 in number. They brought with them 
the bodies ot three persons who had died on the steam packet 
“Denver’’, coming up the Missouri river between St. Joseph and 
this place. A child died two hours after their arrival, and 
about thirty have died since they started from their native land, 
including tour betwixt New York and St. Jospeh. The diseases 
were mostly measles, followed by scarlet fever, and debility 
produced by diarrhea. The company are industrious and clean- 
ly, and every attention has been paid to their sick. Elders An- 
ders W. Winberg and Johan Swenson have had the care of 
the company. When they arrived at New York, they were ac- 
companied by Elder Miles P. Romney to this place. The com- 
pany are composed of Danes, Norwegians and Swedes. The 
Danish Saints have brought with them several good tents, and 
they are pretty well armed, and have considerable luggage with 
them. 

“The English company arrived here on the 15th inst., num- 
bering nearly four hundred; one sister died of consumption, and 
two children of measles, within a few days. On their arrival, 
the Saints were immediately conveyed to dwelling-houses, 
where they were made as comfortable as practicable. The poor 
families were supplied with food, and the sick with medicines; 
the ordinance was frequently administered to the sick. 

“On the arrival of the English Saints the rain commenced 
pouring in torrents, accompanied by vivid lightning and thun- 
der, lasting some three days and nights with scarcely any ces- 
sation, and now on the arrival of the Danish company, although 
the day has been very fine and fair, and to all appearance no 
prospect of a storm; yet, on their arrival, the clouds began te 
gather, accompanied by thunder and lightning, and it is now 
raining a regular American shower, almost leading one to 
suppose that the Lord designed in sending it to wash the Saints 
and luggage, thereby cleansing them from the dust and filth 
accumulated while travelling by train through the States. 

“There have been some forty-two of the single men hired 
to the different merchant trains as teamsters, at the rate of 
$50 per month, to drive through to Great Salt Lake City; the 
proceeds of their labors (with the exception of what has been 
used out of the $25 that has been paid in advance for each 
teamster, for the purpose of getting them what articles of cloth- 
ing, shoes, &c., they needed to make them comfortable while 
crossing the Plains,) is to go to the Church to assist in getting 
those from here who are not able to assist themselves. x x x 

“Lars Petersen, who arrived with his father, mother, and 
some relatives, in the Danish company, went with a few emi- 
grants to bathe in a small stream called the Weeping Waters, 
took the cramp, as it is supposed, and was drowned unobserved 
by the rest of the company. He was a single man, about thirty 
years of age, and assisted some twenty of the Danish Saints 
in emigrating. As soon as it was discovered, through seeing 
his clothes remain upon the bank, search was immediately 
made, and his body found in the bed of the stream. Today 
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he was buried, and a large concourse of Danish Saints followed 

him to the grave, who feel to mourn his loss, as he was greatly 

respected by them. x x x 

George Sims, for John G. Holman.” 

Wednesday, June 28. Some of the emigrating Saints who in- 
tended to cross the plains in Captain Minor G, Atwood’s company 
moved out onto the prairie west from the village of Wyoming. 

Saturday, June 29. Lars Petersen, one of the emigrants who 
crossed the Atlantic in the ship B. S. Kimball and who had been 
accidentally drowned in a small stream called the Weeping Water 
near Wyoming, was buried at Wyoming. He was a philanthropist 
and a man of means and had helped quite a number of his co-reli- 
gionists with money to emigrate to Zion. 

Monday, July 31. Most of the Scandinavian Saints left Wyom- 
ing for Utah in a company consisting of 45 ox teams. The follow- 
ing day (August Ist) the camp was organized with the following 
officers: Miner G. Atwood, captain; Charles B. Taylor, assistant 
captain; Anders W. Winberg, chaplain and interpreter; John Swen- 
son, commissary and assistant to Elder Winberg; John Gendrup, 
clerk; Hans C. S. Hogsted, captain of the first ten; Hans Hansen, 
captain of the second ten; Christopher J. Kempe, captain of the 
third ten; and John Everett, captain of the fourth ten. Elder Thomas 
Taylor writes, 

“At this organization I advised the Saints to be obedient to 

the requirements of their officers, and also to let Miner G. 
Atwood equalize the strength of their teams. The general in- 
structions to be- moderate in driving and in the use of the 
whip was given, and if the Saints were united and obedient 
they would go through safely. Elder John G. Holman re- 
marked that the English Saints had been organized by them- 
selves only to separate them, that in case of sickness better 
care and attention could be bestowed by those who understood 
each other’s language; he also remarked that the tens were 
to take their turns in rolling out in order that all should have 
equal chances of campground, etc.”’ 

Saturday, August 12. A company of emigrating Saints under 
Captain Henson Walker left Wyoming for Great Salt Lake City. 

Sunday, August 13. Elders Thomas Taylor and John G. Hol- 
man organized a division of the English company by appointing 
Elder Henson Walker captain, Robert Pixton as chaplain, John Ham- 
mer as captain of the guard, Joseph Hammer as assistant captain. 

Tuesday, August 15. The last company of the season’s emi- 
gration left Wyoming for the Valley, organized with the following 
officers: William S. S. Willis, captain; Frederick W. Cox, chaplain; 
and Joseph L. Barfoot, commissary. Besides these there were three 
other returning missionaries, namely: Alfred Lee, George Sims (who 
was accidentally drowned on the journey in crossing the Platte 
River) and William Henry Waylett. This company was helped into 
the Valley by relief teams, which had been sent out 150 miles to 
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meet the emigrants. The company arrived in Great Salt Lake City, 
November 29, 1865. 

Wednesday, Avgust 16. Elders Thomas Taylor and John G, 
Holman wrote from Wyoming, 

“When I [Thomas Taylor] arrived here I found between 
two and three hundred of the Saints who were unable to assist 
themselves any further. Their entreaties for help to be taken 
through, induced me to use considerable efforts to prevent them 
staying here. 

“A few of the brethren who had means at their disposal 
stepped forward, and loaned me some money. I also borrowed 
some more on time, which enabled me to send off over two 
hundred Saints. While at New York it was my intention only 
to assist a few, but on my arrival here and beholding so many, 
my heart was heavy at the thought of leaving them behind me. 
After much consideration, and weighing all points of the re- 
sponsibility, Elder John G. Holman and myself came to the 
conclusion that it would be best to help off as many as possible. 
After this determination, our hearts felt much lighter and the 
general spirit of the camp better. 

“The emigration arriving much sooner than I expected, 
and many hindrances arising in obtaining wagons and cattle, 
have caused us much delay. I had also to employ agents to 
get the wagons transported which should have been done by 
the railway proprietors, and to obtain the requisite number of 
-attle, which caused much labor and time; in fact nothing came 
along easily, all things being brought together only with con- 
siderable energy and endurance. x x x The rain has fallen so 
heavily and the ground is now so soft that a wagon frequently 
stalls, and lifting at the wheels is a general thing. 

“The returning missionaries have been indefatigeable in 
their labors to get the companies off, and also to keep down 
expenses, putting the wagons together and fixing the bows, 
etc., the sisters also sewed the tents and wagon-covers. Owing to 
the wet, the tents have been cut larger than usual, in order 
that the Saints might be less liable to exposure from wet and 
cold. x x x Elder Thomas Taylor starts today by mail and the 
rest of us by mule-train.”’ 

With the departure of the Latter-Day Saint emigration of 1865 
from Wyoming, the village returned to its former inactivity, until 
the following spring. 

1866 

Once more the little village of Wyoming, which had served as 
the starting point for the Latter-Day Saints emigration crossing 
the plains the two preceding years, was selected for a similar pur- 
pose in 1866. As the Church sent ten regularly organized companies 
from Utah to the Missouri River to bring the poor emigrating Saints 
to Salt Lake Valley, there was an unusually large emigration this 
year from Europe. The ten Church trains contained ten captains, 
forty-nine mounted guard, 456 teamsters, eighty-nine horses, 134 
mules, 3,042 oxen and 397 wagons; sixty-two wagons, fifty oxen 
and sixty-one mules were purchased on the frontier to make the 
necessary number of teams and wagons. The names of the ten 
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captains were Thomas E. Ricks, Samuel D. White, William H. Chip- 
man, John D. Holladay, Peter Nebeker, Daniel Thompson, Joseph 
S. Rawlins, Andrew H. Scott, Horton D. Haight, and Abner Lowry. 
In 1866, nine sailing vessels brought that many companies of 
Latter-Day Saint emigrants across the Atlantic Ocean, namely: 


John Bright sailed from Liverpool April °0, arrived in New York June ¢ 
Caroline - ’ Londo May Dy, , . - = 
American Congress ; ” . 2 Tuly 4 
Kenilworth ' “ Hamburg ” 23, ~ ae 
Arku right , = Liverpool ™ 0, 6 
Cornelius Grinnell . Londo 30, - ~ 
Cavour ' Hamburg June 1 1 
Humboldt , . n 2 Is 
st Mark Liverpool ” ti, = 6 2 


Tuesday, ‘ume 12. A company of Saints which had crossed the 
Atlantic in the ship John Bright arrived at Wyoming in charge 
of Collins M. Gillet and other returning Elders. This was the 
firs emigrant company of the season to arrive on the frontier from 
Europe. 

Thursday, June 21. A part of a company of Saints (thirty- 
seven souls) which had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Caroline 
arrived at Wyoming. These emigrants had been detained in New 
York through leck of means, but were finally forwarded to Wyom- 
ing by merchants who were doing business in Utah. 

Saturday, June 23. A telegram from William W. Riter to Presi- 
dent Brigham Young stated that Captains Thomas E. Ricks, Samuel 
D. White, Peter Nebeker, William Henry Chipman, John D. Holla- 
day and Joseph S. Rawlins had arrived at Wyoming with their re- 
spective Church trains from Great Salt Lake Valley, and that the 
other trains were near. 

Wednesday, June 27. The remainder of the company of emi- 
grants which had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Caroline arrived 
in Wyoming, in charge of Samuel H. Hill, William W. Raymond and 
John S. Fullmer. 

Under this date Elders Isaac Bullock and William W. Riter, 
writing to President Brigham Young, stated that the mule teams 
and most of the ox teams sent out by the Church from the Valley 
had arrived in Wyoming in good condition, “considering the quick- 
ness of the trip” they had made across the plains. 

Friday, July 6. A company of Saints who had crossed the At- 
lantic in the ship Arkwright arrived at Wyoming [New York?]. 

Captain Thomas E. Ricks’ ox-train left Wyoming with 250 emi- 
grants. It arrived safe and well in Great Salt Lake City, Sentem- 
ber 4, 1866. 

Saturday, July 7. Captain Samuel D. White’s ox-train left Wy- 
oming with forty-six wagons and 230 emigrants. It arrived in Great 
Salt Lake City, September 5, 1866. 
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Wednesday, July 11. A company of Saints who had crossed 
the Atlantic in the Cornelius Grinnell arrived at Wyoming [New 
York? I. 

Friday, July 13. Captain William Henry Chipman’s ox-train 
left Wyoming. It arrived in Great Salt Lake City, September 15, 
1866. About one hundred head of cattle were stolen from this com- 
pany on the plains by Indians. 

Saturday, July 14. A company of Saints who had crossed the 
Atlantic in the ship American Congress arrived at Wyoming. 

Thursday, July 19. Captain John D. Holladay’s ox-train left 
Wyoming with emigrating Saints. It arrived in Great Salt Lake 
City, September 25, 1866. 

Wednesday, July 25. Captain Daniel S. Thompson’s ox-train 
left Wyoming with emigrants. The train consisted of eighty-four 
wagons and about 500 emigrants and arrived at Great Salt Lake 
City, September 29th. 

Sunday, July 29. A large company of Scandinavian Saints who 
had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Kenilworth arrived at Wyoming. 

Wednesday, August 1. A company of Scandinavian Saints whv 
had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Humboldt arrived at Wyoming. 

Thursday, August 2. Captain Joseph S. Rawlins’ ox-train left 
Wyoming with sixty-five wagons and over 400 passengers bound 
for Great Salt Lake City. It arrived, October Ist, 1866. 

Friday, August 3. A company of Saints who had crossed the 
Atlantic in the ship Saint Mark arrived at Wyoming. 

Saturday, August 4. Captain Peter Nebeker’s ox-train left 
Wyoming with sixty-two wagons and nearly 400 emigrating Saints. 
It arrived in Great Salt Lake City, September 29, 1866. 

Wednesday, August 8. Captain Andrew H. Scott’s ox-train left 
Wyoming with forty-nine wagons and about 300 emigrants. It 
arrived in Great Salt Lake City, October 8th, 1866. A number of 
the emigrants died on the journey across the plains. The passengers 
consisted of British and Scandinavian passengers who had crossed 
the Atlantic in the ships American Congress, Kenilworth and Hum- 
boldt. 

About the same time Captain Horton D. Haight’s ox-train, con- 
sisting of sixty-five wagons bringing wire for the Deseret Tele- 
graph line, left Wyoming. It arrived at Great Salt Lake City, 
October 15th, 1866. 

Saturday, August 11. A company of Scandinavian Saints who 
had crossed the Atlantic in the ship Cavour arrived at Wyoming. 
Elder Elnathan Eldredge, jun., who returned from a mission to 
Great Britain in 1866, having assisted Elder Thomas Taylor with 
the emigration that year, writes, 

“At New York I received the last company from Europe 

(Scandinavian emigrants) and in travels through the States 

we stopped at St. Joseph, Missouri, two nights and two days, our 
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company being attacked by cholera. During these two days 
and two nights we buried thirty-three of the emigrants in the 
St. Joseph cemetery, after which we continued the journey up 
the Missouri River to Wyoming, the landing place of the Saints 
that year. At that place we buried eight more of the emigrants 
and nearly fifty died on the journey across the Plains.” 
Monday, August 13. Captain Abner Lowry’s ox-train left Wy- 
oming with emigrating Saints. After a tragic journey across the 
plains, on which about fifty of the emigrants died, the train ar- 
rived in Great Salt Lake City, October 22, 1866, being helped into 
the Valley by a Church relief train sent out in charge of Elder 
Arza P. Hinckley. 


Tuesday, August 14. Elder Thomas Taylor, after finishing his 
emigration business at Wyoming, left that town, accompanied by 
Isaac Bullock, William W. Riter, Collins M. Gillet, Joseph H. Felt, 
Samuel B. Hill, Harrison B. Shurtliffe and other returning mission- 
aries. They traveled with mule-teams and passed all the emigrani 
trains en route for the Valley on this journey westward; arrived 
in Great Salt Lake City, September 11, 1866. On the journey, 
Elder Collins M. Gillet, one of the returning missionaries, died and 


was buried on the plains. 


Twenty-two organized companies of emigrants left Wyoming 
during its existence as an outfitting post for Latter-Day Saints emi- 
gration. It is estimated that these companies contained about 6,500 
souls and probably about 500 more traveled with the freight trains, 
being employed as teamsters or who, as passengers, took advantage 
of the opportunities thus afforded to make the journey cheaply. 


With the departure of Elder Thomas Taylor and his missionary 
companions from Wyoming, after having finished the 1866 emigra- 
tion business, the village of Wyoming ceased to be of any importance 
to the Latter-Day Saints, and, so far as is known, it has never been 
an outfitting place for companies crossing the plains since 1866. 
All that is left in the village now as a reminder of the post is an 
old grave yard in which a number of the Latter-Day Saints who died 
on their westward journey are resting. A movement was set on 
foot in 1926 to erect some kind of monument in memory of the 
Mormon emigrants who died at Wyoming. 








THE REYNOLDS HOMESTEAD IN SEWARD COUNTY 


By Wituiam H. Situ 
Editor Seward Independent 


When Job T. Reynolds came to Seward County and entered 
a homestead in the spring of 1863, settlements in this part of the 
state were few and far between, for the Reynolds family was among 
the first to locate in the county, and it is among the very few in 
the state, members of which have lived continuously on the same 
homestead for seventy-three years. In the fall of 1863 Mr. Rey- 
nolds was joined by his family from lowa. From his arrival in the 
county until the erection of a log house! the family hom: was a tent. 

The Reynolds homestead application was No. 106, and Certifi- 
was issued to him according to the record. in the office 
He received his patent to the land 


cate No. 99 
of the county clerk at Seward. 
from the government June 20, 1870, signed by President Ulysses 
S. Grant. The legal description was as follows: NW %4% SE 4% & 
N '2 SW 14 & SW 44 NE 144, Sec. 10, Twp. 10 north, Range 3 east, 
Seward County. The Reynolds homestead has never been mort- 
gaged. In settling the estate of the parents the land was transferred 
to Jerome and Charley Reynolds, and since the death of Jerome on 
March 30, 1936, his interest will again be transferred in the settle- 
ment of his estate. 

At the time the Reynolds homestead was entered there were 
few neighbors; Daniel Morgan and his sons Tom and Lou lived in 
the immediate vicinity, another family lived in what is known as 
the Camden community, and Thomas West lived at West Mills, on 
the old trail along the Blue River west of where Milford now stands. 
There were no settlers north or west of the Reynolds homestead to 
the Platte River. Nebraska City was the nearest trading point, 
with a few scattered homsteaders along the way—remember that 
up to this time only ninety-nine homestead certificates had been 
approved by the government in the entire United States. Daniel 
Freeman received No. 1 on land down in Gage County. 

Reynolds was one of the seven men to vote at the first election 
ever held in Seward County, in October, 1864. The polling place 
was on the Gale homestead just east of Seward, where the M. L. 
Liniger house now stands. The voters at that election were J. L 
Davidson, R. T. Gale, David Imlay, Job Reynolds, Wm. Imlay, D. 
P. Imlay and Joseph Imlay. Fred Woolley (now deceased) as a 


1The accompanying picture of the Reynolds log house was taken 
in later years, before it was dismantled. 
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J. T. Reynolds Log House 


boy stood in the rear end of a wagon box and held a cigar box, 
into which the ballots were placed. David Imlay was chosen to 
represent the county in the territorial legislature. 

The Keynolds family consisted of the parents and nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom were born on the homestead in Nebraska. 
Andrew Reynolds, born in 1866, was the second white boy born 
in Seward County, and is now the oldest native resident of the 
county. Lincoln Cox, son of the historian, W. W. Cox, was the 
first white boy born in the county. The surviving Reynolds chil- 
dren, in addition to Andrew of Seward, are Mrs. Matilda Berry 
of Lexington, George of Seward, and Charles, who still lives on the 
old home place. 

Mr. Reynolds made two trips a year to Nebraska City in the 
early days, to market such produce as he had to sell, and to pur- 
chase supplies. The first school in the community was a “subscrip- 
tion school”, the neighbors subscribing what they could to its sup- 
port. 

The population of Nebraska, then a territory, was only 30,000. 
There was a great influx of settlers to the state and county fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War. By 1870 Seward County had 
attained a population of 2,953, continuing to grow until it reached 
over 15,000, or more than half of the population of the whole ter- 
ritory in the early sixties. 

Job Reynolds died in 1916. Mrs. Reynolds passed away in 
1924. They were fine pioneer people—pioneers on the Nebraska 
prairies as were the Pilgrims on the New England coast. 
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James Chambers 


BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES CHAMBERS 
NEBRASKA PIONEER 


By Marcaret CHAMBERS, Fairbury 


James Chambers was born near Washington, Indiana, on Apr:l 
16, 1855. The following October the family came west, locating 
in Missouri, three miles northeast of Brownville, Nebraska. 

It was a great day when the little party of pioneers topped the 
bluffs west of Rockport, Missouri, and looked over the broad valley 
spread out below; the great rolling, turbid stream that for centuries 
had been enriching the “bottom with deposits of silt and alluvial 
soil. Stretching its devious and shifting length, it barred the way 
of progress to weary travellers, saying, “Thus far shalt thou come 

Note:—This story of James Chambers was an entry in the 
1933 Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska Contest. It has been 
revised and shortened by the editor, without changing or eliminating 
any information of importance to Nebraska history. 
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and no farther, and here shall thy inquiring steps be stayed.’’ Great 
oaks, maples, walnuts, pawpaws, cottonwoods, with underbrush of 
hazel and sumac, covered the eastern bluffs with a gorgeous tapestry 
of red, gold and russet; a fringe of almost impenetrable willows 
lined the banks of the stream, and blue-stem, shoulder high, waved 
like a rippling sea over the broad bottom. The rugged bluffs on 
the west cast purple shadows of evening across the stream, blend- 
ing and subduing the riot of color on the other side. 

The early years on the Missouri were years of toil, hardship and 
uncertainty; primitive conditions of living and a rapidly increasing 
family called for an unceasing round of labor. The Civil War 
with its attendant difficulties—exorbitant prices of food-stuffs and 
added to the troubles. Days grew into weeks, 





farm machinery 
weeks stretched into years; baby James grew up into plain Jim, 1 
lank, freckle-faced stripling with an innate love of the soil, a leaning 
toward adventure and a bent for swapping. 

Nebraska Territory lay just across the river. Day after day 
trains of covered wagons topped the eastern bluffs, crept over the 
“bottom” and ferried across the river to Brownville—‘Wagons 
West”—bound for adventure, open range, cattle upon a thousand 
hills. Young Jim longed to join them; almost his dream came true. 
In 1866 my grandfather traded three mules and six young cattle 
for a quarter section of land south-west of Brownville, but my grand- 
mother refused to cross the river so the land was traded for a seven- 
acre tract across the river from Brownville. Here my grandfather 
built a warehouse and boat landing called Rockport Landing. In 
October, 1868, the St. Joseph and Council Bluffs branch of the 
Burlington Railroad! was completed, affording cheaper and more 
efficient transportation, spelling doom to further river traffic. in 
1869 he sold the warehouse and landing to Harve E. Muir and 
bought land six miles northeast of Tarkio, Missouri. The Chambers 
family prospered slowly in a financial way. 

At the age of twenty years my father set out on his own with 
a team of sorrel mules, a wagon and harness. James Chambers 
married Susannah Shackelford on December 24, 1876, and went to 
work for Rankin Brothers? on one of their ranches. My mother did 
the cooking and housekeeping for the other hired hands. Here the 
first daughter, Lena, was born on November 23, 1877. The follow- 
ing spring out of his savings he rigged up an outfit and set out to 
farm for himself. On July 15, 1880, the little girl, Lena, was seized 


1A consolidation of the St. Joseph and Council Bluffs with the 
Missouri Valley on April 1, 1870, formed the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs Railroad. The C. B. and Q. secured control in 
1880. Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1878, 1888. 

2Tarkio Valley has always been associated with the name of 
David Rankin, “millionaire farmer’ and cattle feeder. He was the 
criterion to go by, the measure of success to which others aspired. 
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with diphtheria and in a few days passed away. During the five 
years they remained in Tarkio Valley they had gathered together 
a drove of young cattle, work mules and a herd of swine. The valley 
was now thickly populated, opportunities for expansion were be- 
coming rare and, heartsick over the recent loss of their first and only 
child, my parents set about to look for a new location. 

The next four years were years of indecision. In the spring 
of 1881, after a long cold winter, they set out for Seneca, Kansas, 
to make their home, crossing the Missouri River on April 9. The 
next day the river came out, flooding the ‘“bottom’’ from bluff to 
bluff, a distance of four miles. Two years were spent in this neigh- 
borhood; here a second daughter, Lela, was born on June 30, 1882. 
However it is not easy to break away from the home of one’s youth 
and two years later found them back in the land of tall corn, pos- 
sums and pawpaws. Here they purchased an eighty-acre farm and 
thought they were settled for life, not counting on the fact that 
“he who has drunk Nile water must return”. Two years of farm- 
ing three-cornered patches and hills brought about the final rupture. 
Visions of big fields, half-mile rows, wide cattle range and an open 
skyline haunted waking and sleeping hours. The West was still 
calling. 

On February 6, 1884, a third daughter, Pearl, was born, but 
the other girl, the little dark-eyed Lela, died that same year on July 
16. 

An opportunity offered to dispose of the eighty,—the Wesi 
was again in line. James Chambers came out in March, 1885, and 
rented a farm from George S. Warren, one mile west and five miles 
north of Reynolds, Nebraska. Reynolds at that time was a thriving 
and prosperous village, having moved down when the Burlington 
railroad was completed in 1880 from the old station of Rose Creek 
Town, which had been built by Ives Marks, a pioneer minister and 
founder of Marks Mill. 

W. C. Parker was the first to locate in Reynolds, running a 
general country store. A potter by trade, his original home had 
been Luthersburg, Pennsylvania. He had come west at the request 
of Moses Porter, who owned land at Old Town. The growing need 
of crockeryware and stone utensils, the difficulty of transporting 
them, and a good grade of potter’s clay in the vicinity combined to 
produce a pottery in Lemonville, two miles west of Reynolds, with 
W. C. Parker potter. Eventually he became the leading merchant. 
W. Webster was the harness maker and shoe cobbler; Joseph Goel- 
lor, druggist; and Than Moore, the village blacksmith. Jim Taylor 
owned and operated another general merchandise store and later 
L. L. Garrison set up in business. Joseph Saunders was postmaster 
and merchant and later became the banker of the town. Frank 
Benedict was the first depot agent. 
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On October 26, mother came out on the train with her tw 
little girls, Pearl, almost two, and a new baby, Bessie, nine days 
old. The train arrived at 7:15 and the journey was safely mad 
through six miles of black night to the new home. A long weari- 
some day was finished and a new life begun. Next morning the 
glorious October sunshine flooded the rolling prairies and newly 
broken fields with golden light, the meadow larks were singing,- 
the clear resilient air was filled with the promise of a new day. 

Five years were spent on the Warren land, five years of growth 
and development. Rainfall was plentiful, new settlers arrived and 
filled up the vacant sections, the prairie was rapidly broken up and 
put to crop. Roads began to follow section lines instead of angling 
across the prairie. Young cattle were plentiful; every farmer would 
have a bunch of yearlings or two-year-olds. James Chambers built 
up sheds of straw for shelter, set up feed lots, gathered up cattle 
over the country and fattened them for market. 

On September 13, 1887, I was born, the last of the family. A 
number of other important event occurred that year; villages were 
being born all over the country with the building of the Rock Island 
Railroad.* Gladstone appeared seven miles north and one east of 
Reynolds; Thompson four miles east; Mahaska, Kansas, to the south 
—taking to themselves for trade territory the rich tablelands and 
leaving to Reynolds the meagre lands of Rose Creek valley. Rey- 
nolds still lives and her people carry on bravely, but the glory that 
was Reynolds is gone. 

During that summer father was in the bank on business and 
Mr. Saunders called him out to his garden back of the bank to show 
him the new tame grass that was being sent out as an experiment. 
There were three rows of alfalfa across the garden, rank, thrifty 
and promising. Other features of the garden were rare species of 
budded peaches and fruit trees, forerunners of orchards that were 
to spring up on the newly laid out farms. 

These five years of prosperity seemed to warrant the purchase 
of land and in 1890 father bought a quarter section five miles south- 
west of Fairbury from Charles Wyatt and Ellis Mendenhall. He 
paid $3300.00, giving a mortgage for part, and built a house, barn, 
feedlots, ete. C. W. Crouse, newly arrived from Illinois, did most 
of the carpenter work. At the same time my uncle, George Cham- 
bers, bought the quarter joining on the west from Nelse McDowell 
and broke out eighty acres, sowing it to flax. On September 13, 
1890, we moved from the Warren place to the home which was ever 
after known as the “Old Homestead’, although not so, strictly 
speaking. The total assets amounted to said land, six head of work 


3Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska Railway, a subsidiary of the Rock 
Island. Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 18838. 
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mules, cattle, thirty stock hogs, three little daughters and a mort- 
gage, which for some time appeared to be the most thriving “crittur” 
of the lot. 


The “Old Homestead” lies in the center of a high tableland be- 
tween the Blue River and Rose Creek. This location is ideal for 
the cattle feeding industry; two miles south lie the pasture lands 
on the brakes of Rose Creek, available for summer pasture and the 
source of cattle for fattening. Our Rose Creek neighbors were 
splendid people, a large body of them centered around the meeting 
house of the Church of Christ—James and William Quinn, John 
Shutt, Brother Collins, Dad Rhodes, George Myers, Eli Fickett, Eli 
Drake, Marion Pigg and others. Rev. J. O. Cramb, a Methodist 
minister, lived one mile east and one south and Luther C. Davis, 
and still lives 





the pioneer sheep man of Jefferson County, lived- 
one mile south of Kesterson. In 1889 the half section joining us 
on the east was purchased by the county for a county poor farm. 
W. F. Downey was overseer. W. W. Simmons lived across from 
the poor farm, C. M. Long was next on the west and J. S. Records 
lived across the road from us. Ed Lawrence lived farther south 
and J. M. Koch a mile west. 

To the northwest was the German Settlement; the Schoenrocks, 
Kujaths, Starks, Ridders, Junkers, Sieverts, Kriesels, Humfeldts, 
Fieths, Witts and many others reaching out to Gladstone, Alexan- 
dria and Daykin. These were also a splendid type of people, strictly 
agricultural with a few exceptions. They tended their land well 
and kept small herds of cattle; every year they would have a bin 
of corn, a crop of calves, a few colts and perhaps some hogs. 


In the fall father would gather up odds and ends of cattle in 
the vicinity, sort out the inferior ones to ship to market and put 
the best in the feed lot for fattening. At that time two and three- 
year-old cattle were fattened and sometimes five or six-year-olds. 
Their corn he would buy up and store in cribs, bins and many times 
in a great rick in the edge of the pasture next to the feedlot. 

Many other cattle feeders carried on extensive feeding opera- 
tions in a like manner. Those in the immediate vicinity were George 
Cramb, four and one-half miles northwest of the “Old Homestead”, 
and S. M. Barnes, north of him. Mr. Barnes was a cripple from 
rheumatism and went about in a buggy gathering up his cattle for 
feeding. W. S. Rounds, merchant and elevator man at Thompson, 
three and one-half miles southwest; George L. Smith, straight south 
on the Kansas line; and James Hughes, his neighbor on fhe north- 
east, were neighboring cattle men. Near Fairbury, McLucas Broth- 
ers, John C. Kesterson, the Mendenhalls and the Robinson boys each 
fed a string of cattle. The Helveys fed northwest of Fairbury and 
Walter Nutter ruled the roost around Endicott and Steele City. 
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The early nineties in Nebraska were anything but the gay years 
of song and story. The Great Drought came on in the year 1890 
after the “Old Homestead” was purchased. This was the begin- 
ning of sorrows. 1891 brought a good crop and fair prices; father 
bought Uncle George’s quarter that year for $3200.00, assuming 
the mortgage. 1892 ushered in Cleveland’s Administration and 
in 1893 came the Panic. Banks broke, factories shut down, mer- 
chants failed, prices of farm products fell to the lowest point and 
unemployment was rampant. In May, 1893, Coxey, leading his 
army of unemployed, passed through Fairbury on their way to 
Washington to protest to Congress. Farmers volunteered to help 
them over the road, hauling them in wagons as far as Wymore, pre- 
ferring to do this rather than feed them for any considerable time. 

On June 4, 1895, thinking to further his feeding operations, 
father bought a half-section of pasture land on the brakes of Rose 
Creck from Mrs. Mary Ingraham for $2000.00. So rough in some 
places that there was not enough level room to whip a dog on, it 
was promptly and paradoxically named “The Flats’. But there 
was rich grass, an abundance of spring water and plenty of shade. 
It seemed a good investment. However, circumstances, in the form 
of drought, hog cholera, interest, taxes etc., intervened and almost 
spelled ruin to the Chambers exchequer. 

We were still in the throes of the Panic. Money was tight. That 
year father had two hundred acres of corn which, on the morning 
of July 28, stood rank and green, promising fifty bushels per acre. 
In the evening, after twelve hours of hot winds, nothing remained 
but blistered white stalks, too immature to even make fodder. Out 
of a large crop of fall pigs that were farrowed soon after only the 
most promising were allowed to live, the brood sows were carried 
over and there was sufficient roughage to carry over the sixty cattle 
on hand. 

That year the mortgage became due. There was nothing with 
which to pay but “sport and laughter”, and that was below par on 
the market. Father offered to turn over the land to the mortgagees 
without cost of foreclosure, but through the kindness of these people 
this was foregone. Perhaps the land was not worth the foreclosure 
costs. 

That winter there was little to do. Father decided to clean up 
“The Flats” of dead timber and offered the neighbors all the trees 
save that large enough for fence posts if they would grub out the 
stumps. This offer was accepted and ‘The Flats” rang all winter 
with strokes of axe and maul. 

The yield of corn in 1896 was enormous. Father had 230 hogs 
on the first of August. Then came the plague of cholera. Hogs 
died like flies. For one month the stench of burning hog flesh filled 
the air and when the plague lifted only thirty-two of the would-be 
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mortgage lifters remained, immune to further contagion. Back to 
the starting point; we had to reorganize completely. ‘The Flats’’ 
were sold to E. A. Wood of Chicago; the west eighty to Peter Mc- 
Curdy. A new crop of pigs came on in February, the feed lots were 
filled again and busy days followed in which father “traded all the 
beds off for lanterns and worked day and night”. 

A new problem arose. The breaking up of the prairie meant 
a shortage of hay for horses and cattle. Clover and timothy did not 
thrive in this country. Father thought of the sample of alfalfa in 
Joe Saunders’ kack yard. Why not try that? In the spring of 1896 
he planted ten acres; George Cramb and S. M. Barnes also planted 
a small field. It grew well, so the experiment was continued and 
others joined in. Soon there were great fields of alfalfa. These 
three were the first to sow alfalfa in Jefferson County. 

The fall of 1896 was the year of the Great Commoner’s en- 
trance into national politics. Everybody was concerned; men and 
women areued on street corners and all but came to blows con- 
cerning party merits. Children left their play to argue high tariff, 
free silver, sixteen-to-one and other timely issues. McKinley was 
elected. Confidence was restored, markets picked up, rain came, 
crops increased and people again smiled. Everyone worked with a 
will—‘“‘some gentleman’s nigger had to do the work, and if the nig- 
ger wouldn’t work, the gentleman himself would have to roll up his 
sleeves and go to it”. 

In 1902 father built a hay barn fitted with a track carrier to 
unload th2 hay from the wagon and with open sheds for shelter for 
the cattle. While this seems very primitive now, it was a great 
advance then. This barn was patterned after one of the Rankin 
barns in Missouri and was the first one to be built in this part of 
the country. 

Father’s liking for mules increased with the years. In scouting 
around over the country he discovered lone specimens here and 
there, well built and shapely, but rough and shaggy and unbroke. 
So along with the cattle he bought up, in 1900, twenty-five young 
mules, fed them well, sheared their manes and tails and broke 
them to work. In February he sold them to Art Evans for a neat 
profit. It was this sale gat cleaned the last remnant of mortgage 
from the farm and free from debt for the first time in years, he 
went home and slept like a hired hand. This venture promised 
well; there were many mules grown then, the time of feeding was 
short and there was a ready sale for the finished product. 

I. Bonham of Mahaska, pioneer farmer and dealer in cattle 


and mules, was a frequent visitor at our home, and often bought 
a draught of mules from the lots to fill out a carload that went to 


the Kansas City or St. Louis markets. In October, 1995, father 
had a round hundred head of sleek-coated, long-eared gentlemen 








Chambers Feed Lots, 1905 


in the feed lots. Mr. Bonham came, took dinner and, as customary, 
the dickering began. It continued. Father was out to get the best 
price for his stock; Mr. Bonham was out to get them as cheap as 
he could. There seemed to be no middle ground. Finally Mr. Bon- 
ham said, “Mr. Chambers, I’m just going to make you one more 
bid. I’m going to bid you goodnight.” Father answered, “Very 
well, Mr. Bonham, these mules are paid for and they have a good 
home. Any time you get your trading clothes on, I’m ready to 
trade”. That meant things were getting interesting. Before he 
left, Mr. Bonham bought ninety head for the sum of $11,760.00. 


September, 1901, brought the Rural Delivery with L. L. Rise 
as mail carrier, who continued on this route thirty years, being pen- 
sioned in 1932. April, 1902, brought us the rural telephone of 
the Independent Company, which was eventually swallowed up by 
the Bell Telephone Company. These connections with the outside 
world mark a decided progress; daily reports of markets were avail- 
able and this information was extremely valuable. They also mark 
an approaching discontent, divine or otherwise. Cultural advantages 
and news from foreign lands encroached upon the simple pastoral 
life. Years of toil and planning were yielding rapid returns; added 
means brought more luxuries, higher education and gradually a 
movement of youth away from the farm. 
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1901-1908 were mostly years of financial progress. The cattle 
feeding industry was at its best; except for minor problems every- 
thing was going smoothly. The problem of insufficient water arose; 
the gas engine had not arrived and, with deep wells and more or 
less calm weather when windmills were inactive, the water supply 
was often low. This was solved, in a measure, by building huge 


reservoirs or cisterns. 


The labor problem was beginnng to be troublesome. The man 
who hired out by the year or month for so much a month, his board, 
washing and a horse to ride on Sunday became less and less com- 
mon. Transient laborers appeared, moving from the south to the 
north as the wheat harvest advanced, demanding exorbitant wages 
and shorter hours. Labor unions, successful in controlling factory 
labor but unsuccessful in farm labor, increasing labor strikes and 
shorter factory hours, created dissatisfaction among farm laborers 
so that the situation became increasingly difficult. 


At fifty-three years of age, because of these difficulties and 
rheumatism brought on by years of exposure to the elements, father 
thought to retire partially and rented part of the farm, retaining 
twenty acres for light farming. On February 24, 1908, he called 
a sale of stock on hand: thirty-nine mules, four cows, one horse, 
farm machinery, “one thousand other things, not worth a dollar and 
a half, and four hundred lanterns which I will exchange for beds’’ 
Three days before the sale snow filled the country lanes with drifts. 
The sale was postponed a week and then the sale ring was made 
up of a mound of trampled snow and the thermometer was near 
zero. J. B. (Boss) Wright of Diller “cried’’ the sale and S. M. 
Bailey was clerk. 


On March 14, while shelling a crib of corn, father was picking 
seed corn from an extension feed on the sheller. His coat caught 
in the gearing and in attempting to remove it his right hand was 
drawn into the gears and cut off. In spite of this handicap he con- 
tinued for some time to do farm work, driving two and four-horse 
teams with the lines tied and thrown around his back. Seven years 
he struggled on against odds. Labor troubles increased; renting the 
land was not entirely successful. In 1915 we moved to Fairbury to 
make our home. In March, 1917, father sold the farm to Fritz and 
August Ridder, and invested in mortgage loans and bonds. 


Father’s success may be based on his belief, often repeated, that 
it always is poor policy to follow the crowd that is stampeding in one 
direction but rather to head the other way; when the crowd turns, 
as it always does, you will be at the head and not the tail of the 
procession. 
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My father, James Chambers, still lives, but my mother passed 
away on July 30, 1919. Pioneers are passing. ‘“‘Wagons West” 
are no more, but these hardy men and women who braved the hard- 
ships of pioneer life have laid a foundation on which this genera- 


tion may build for the future a finer structure than that of the 


past. 


Niobrara Journalist Death 


Edwin A. Fry, pioneer Nebraska journalist, died October 20, 
1936, at age 85. His life activities formed a major part of the his- 
tory of the Niobrara region, where he edited the Niobrara Pioneer 
from 1874 until 1905. He was Niobrara postmaster, Pine Ridge In- 
dian trader (present at the last Sioux Sun Dance), Nebraska-South 


Dakota boundary commissioner, railroad and bridge promoter, 


writer and commentator. 

During his lifetime he contributed valuable historical data to 
the Society, including a collection of Santee Sioux photographs, 
documents on the Sioux, and railroad promotion papers. At his death 
his historical collection. of books, pictures, clippings, pamphlets and 
letters came to the Society forming a valuable collection of source 


material on north Nebraska. 


Tragic Death of C. A. Lord 


Charles A. Lord died November 10, 1936 in an automobile ac- 
cident, when his car overturned and burned. He was 68. 

Mr. Lord was a pioneer Nebraskan and long-time member of 
the Historical Society. In 1868, his parents settled near Falls City, 
where he lived until 1909. He was engaged in the automobile busi- 
ness in Lincoln at the time of his death. Lord was a personal friend 
and supporter of William Jennings Bryan, a leader in Lincoln com- 
munity activities; but was popularly known as the apple-grower 
who also sold cars. He was a writer of high imaginative quality and 
exalted English words and style—the maker of real literature. He 
met in full definition of Leigh Hunt’s poem: “Write me as one who 


loves his fellow men.”’ 





Tobias Collection of Paintings 

John Grant Tobias of Wilber, Nebraska, sometimes called “Ne- 
braska’s cornfield artist’, is a painter of distinction whose work 
is gaining wider recognition. Born June 20, 1869, in Frankfort, 
Illinois, he moved to Nebraska in 1885. As a member of the First 
Nebraska he took part in the Philippine Island campaign under 
Colonel Stotsenburg, where he was official artist for the Nebraska 
regiment, making sketches and pictures of formations and fortifica- 
tions. Tobias studied art at the University of Nebraska under Miss 
Sara S. Hayden. 

In his collection of historical paintings, Jack Tobias has made 
pioneer Saline County history a reality, —a thing of color and life. 
These fifteen canvases illustrating the early settlers and early 
scenes of that county are known and valued in Saline County, 
being sometimes used, because of their accuracy of detail, as the 
authority to determine the facts about early settlements. 


At the 1936 annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 


Society, the Tobias collection was on exhibition—a center of interest 
at the morning session. Following the exhibition, Mr. Tobias placed 
eleven paintings with the Society. Five of these paintings are now 
hung in the Society Museum in the Capitol, though any of the eleven 
may be seen if desired. The pictures on public display are: 
“Pleasant Hill’, a four by six feet canvas showing the Saline 
County seat as it was in the period 1871-1877. 

“Blue Island Postoffice”, three by five, the post office in 1862, 
the first residence built of lumber milled in Saline County. A log 
cabin, first on the site, is shown in the background. 

“Bertwell Grist Mill’, three by five, built in 1870-1, located 
four miles northwest of Wilber on the site once called Ricewell. (The 
Editor of this magazine taught here his second country school.) 


“Hunt Cabin’’, three by five, a log cabin on the homestead of 
Jacob S. Hunt one-half mile south of Wilber on the Blue in 1862. 

“Kovarik Dugout”, three by five, a dugout bewteen Wilber 
and Crete, built in the sixties. 


Other pictures placed with the Society are: “First Marriage 
Cabin”, “Samuel Brollier’’, ‘““Tobias Castor’, “F. J. Sadilek’’, ““Win- 
cel Shestak’”’, and “Pleasant Hill Courthouse”’. 


An exceptionally fine large picture, “Swan City” (first Salin 
County seat), its key drawing, and several other paintings com 


plete the Tobias Collection. 




















NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded August 26, 1867. 
Reorganized September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society started Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commer- 
cial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens 
of the State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Pre- 
vious to this date, on August 26, 1867, the State Histor- 
ical Society and Library Association was incorporated 
in order to receive from the State the gift of the block of 
ground, later known as Haymarket Square, now Munici- 
pal Building Square. This original Historica] Associa- 
tion held no meetings. It was superseded by the present 
State Historical Society which owns Historical Half 
Block, opposite the Nebraska State Capitol. 
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